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OF WHHL ad EN FIRED, ! 
Late Superintendent of Qhe Leagan raga British and& Foreign Bible Society. 
2. ™ ? oe 

aft so Portrait.) ~£Y 

BEING anxious to accomp t \ dindked Poyfait with an authentic 
Memoir of the lamented individutw. sents, we applied to the 
gentleman, to whom we are indebted for the use of the original painting, 
for such particulars of the too brief career of his accomplished friend, 
as his intimate acquaintance would qualify him to supply. In reply, 
Mr. Bagster has favoured. us with the following communication, which, 
without further introduction, we lay before our readers :— 


S:r,—Shortly after Mr. Greenfield’s decease, the wish was expressed 
to me by many esteemed friends, that some memoir of him should be given 
to the world, together with any remains which he might have left in a state 
sufficiently finished to meet the public eye. It will, perhaps, be right to 
state, why the intention to which this wish gave rise was never carried into 
effect. On examining Mr. Greenfield's papers, it was found that he had 
left behind him few compositions that would form suitable materials for 
such a volume. The events of his life were few and simple; and at the 
time of his premature death, he was just but beginning to develop those extra- 
ordinary powers of acquisition and application which, had his life been 
spared, would have raised him to the highest eminence as an Oriental 
scholar and profound philologist. But the chief reason which weighed 
upon my own mind, was the difficulty of avoiding, more especially under 
the fresh and keen impression of the recent circumstances, a reference to 
the ungenerous calumnies by which it had been attempted to bring his 
orthodoxy, as well as his competency as a Biblical critic, into suspicion ; 
and which, by preying on his too sensitive feelings, at a time that his 
health was undermined by over-exertion of his mental powers, probably 
led to his death. It might have been difficult, at that time, to guard 
against the expression of what would have appeared like vindictive feeling, 
towards the individuals at whose hands Mr. Greenfield met with this 
unmerited treatment, but for whom he expressed, in his last illness, senti- 
ments of Christian forgiveness. Months and years have since elapsed, 
during which every angry feeling lias had time to subside. The public 
sentiment has fully righted ;—-and having given this brief explanation, 
I shall make no other reference, in the following notice, to the painful 
circumstances to which I have been compelled thus to allude. 


WILLIAM GREENFIELD was born in London on the first of April, 1799. 
His parents were of Scotch extraction. His father, at the recommendation 
of the Rev. Dr. Waugh, (of whose church he was a communicant,) was 
employed as a foremast-man on board the Duff, in her second missionary 
voyage, from which he returned in safety; but he was unhappily drowned 
on a subsequent voyage in another vessel. William thus became an 
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orphan, when he had scarcely reached his third year. His mother, who 
was a pious woman, having relations in the North, removed from London, 
in 1802, to Roxburghshire, where she obtained her livelihood in service ; 
placing her orphan boy under the care of a relative, in the vicinity of her 
employer's residence, by whom William was treated as one of the family, 
sharing in the education of his young relatives. When he had reached his 
tenth year, his mother, finding him averse to agricultural employments, 
determined on quitting her situation, and bringing him up to London, 
where she entered the service of another family; and through the kind 
patronage of the venerable Dr. Waugh, her son was, in 1812, bound 
apprentice to Mr. Rennie, a respectable bookbinder, in whose family strict 
religious discipline was maintained. 

In the interval which elapsed between his removal to London, in 1810, 
and the date of this engagement, William was confided to the care of his 
two maternal uncles. These young men, being of a studious and devout 
turn of mind, had formed a strong desire to read the holy scriptures in the 
original languages; and their nephew, finding them employed in these 
studies, expressed an ardent desire to be taught the Hebrew. This desire, 
so far as their slender means afforded, was gratified; and to this circum- 
stance, unimportant as it seemed at the time, may be traced the first 
development of young Greenfield’s unsuspected faculty for acquiring 
languages, and the direction given to his future literary pursuits. 

After his removal to Mr. Rennie’s, his progress in the study of the 
Hebrew was advanced by a circumstance, which afterwards he could not 
but regard as providentially arranged. In the house in which his master 
occupied workshops, there dwelt a Jewish rabbi, who was a reader of the 
law in the synagogue at Denmark Court, Strand. This person was in the 
practice of urging, among the apprentices and journeymen, his objections 
against the Christian interpretation of the prophecies relating to the advent 
of the Messiah, and the truth of Christianity itself. Young Greenfield had 
frequent disputations with him on these points, as he subsequently had 
with several other Jews; and being pressed closely with objections, built 
on the alleged defectiveness or inaccuracy of the authorized version of the 
Old Testament, he offered to give up his opinions, if, upon being thoroughly 
taught the Hebrew language by his opponent, he should find his assertions 
to be founded in truth. The Jew took him at his word; and though fully 
and laboriously employed at his master’s business during the day, Green- 
field applied himself with so much assiduity and enthusiasm to his studies 
after working hours, that he soon became so well versed in the language as 
to surpass his teacher, and to subvert his learned arguments against the 
Christian faith ; notwithstanding which, the rabbi became warmly attached 
to his young pupil, and ever afterwards expressed a high sense of his 
extraordinary talents and moral worth. In these discussions, which were 
always conducted with good temper, young Greenfield displayed his native 
shrewdness, as well as his familiar acquaintance with the Bible; and, 
anxious to avoid committing the cause of truth by inconclusive reasonings, 
whenever he found himself at a loss, or foiled in dispute, he modestly 
applied to his venerable pastor, Dr. Waugh, for advice and assistance. 
The doctor, however, like the Jewish rabbi, soon found himself surpassed 
as a linguist by his young disciple, and is reported to have said to him, 
on one occasion, ‘‘ Hoot, mon; ye ken depths o’ criticism that I na meddle 
with; ye are gone over me.” For a considerable time, Greenfield enjoyed 
the privilege of visiting Dr. Waugh, in the evenings, two or three times a 
week ; and so well satisfied was the venerable pastor, from these interviews, 
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of the piety and theological attainments of his amiable protegé, that he 
admitted him, at the early age of sixteen, as a communicant in the church 
over which he presided, and of which Mr. Greenfield continued a beloved 
and consistent member, till the decease of his honoured friend and 
spiritual father. 

During his study of the Hebrew, young Greenfield, to facilitate his own 
acquirements, compiled a complete Lexicon of that language, of which he 
became passionately fond. Having made great advancement in this branch 
of sacred literature, he next applied himself to the study of Chaldee, and 
some other of the cognate dialects. The language of the Christian scrip- 
tures now engaged his attention ; and he prosecuted the study of the Greek 
as well as afterwards of the Latin, in a class with several other young men 
connected with him in trade, and in the Fitzroy Chapel Sunday-schools, in 
which he had become a gratuitous teacher. The extraordinary facility 
with which he acquired a knowledge of these languages, apparently without 
labour or effort; and the ease with which he overcame difficulties, that to 
his class-mates seemed almost insurmountable, are stated to have been 
truly astonishing. Their fellow-student soon became their instructor. 
Yet, his acknowledged superiority was unattended by any of that conceit, 
or self-complacency, which too frequently characterizes the self-taught 
scholar; and those who knew him at this period, bear witness to his 
amiable and unassuming manners, which engaged the affection of all his 
associates. From Latin, he proceeded to the French; and thenceforward, 
he thought nothing of encountering the difficulties of a strange language, 
even when enveloped in a peculiar character. 

During this time, he is stated to have laboured very hard in his master’s 
business, working, with the interval of meal-hours, from six in the morning 
till eight in the evening in summer, and from seven to nine in winter. 
After the expiration of his apprenticeship, he worked, for two or three 
years, at his trade, as a journeyman; nor did he ever suffer his favourite 
studies to divert him from his business, or to break in upon the time which 
he considered as his employer's. The only act approaching to a breach of 
fidelity with which he was ever known to be chargeable, was stealing the 
reading of some scarce and learned works belonging to Earl Spencer, 
which he was employed to bind. One of these, a treatise of a Greek 
grammarian, he took home to study. To this poor journeyman book- 
binder, the temptation was irresistible, of gratifying his intense thirst for 
philological knowledge, by the perusal of a work which scarcely fifty men 
in the country, probably, would have cared to look into! With this 
exception, he confined his stolen readings of the books which came under 
his hand, to his dinner-hour. By bringing his dinner with him in the 
morning, and despatching his frugal meal in a quarter of an hour, he had 
three-quarters of an hour left, during the absence of his fellow-workmen, 
which he was at liberty to devote to studious recreation. In this way, he 
accumulated a fund of general information, as well as improved his 
knowledge of the learned languages. 

Mr. Greenfield was thus diligently and unobtrusively pursuing his 
mechanical occupation for the support of himself and his family; for he 
had married an amiable young woman in his own sphere of life,—when 
his extraordinary acquirements first became known to me through the fol- 
lowing circumstances : 

Mr. Greenfied had purchased a copy of the Polyglott edition of the 
Hebrew Bible ; shortly after which, he wrote me a letter, modestly sug- 
gesting some improvements (which were adopted) and pointing out, at the 
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same time, the desirableness of a Hebrew lexicon as a companion volume. * 
The prospectus of such a work he submitted to me in a written communi- 
cation, dated Nov. 22,1822. This led to interviews which confirmed my 
confidence in his talents and acquirements ; and on learning that he stood 
amember of the Scotch church in Swallow-street, I expressed the high 
esteem which I felt for Dr. Waugh, and the reliance which I should place 
on his recommendation. This hint led Mr. Greenfield to bring me a letter 
from his venerable pastor, (dated Dec. 14, 1822,) in which honourable 
testimony is borne to his inextinguishable ardour for knowledge, unble- 
mished character, probity, and diligence. 

The plan upon which Mr. Greenfield had proposed to construct his 
Lexicon originated, so far as regarded the alphabetic arrangement, with 
his own judgment; nor was he at all aware, till he had been for some 
months engaged upon it, that in what he supposed to be an original plan, 
he had been anticipated by a learned German lexicographer. No sooner 
did he make this discovery than, with that condour and honourable 
feeling which habitually marked his conduct, he wrote me the following 
note : 

DEAR SiR,—I was extremely surprised, when I procured Gesenius’s 
Hebrew Lexicon, to find he had adopted the same plan as myself in the 
arrangement of the words. It is true, he has not placed the roots in an opposite 
column, nor arranged the common and proper nouns under one alphabet, 
and his work is confined to the Hebrew; but the plan is essentially the 
same. As Messrs. Treuttel and Wiirtz are about publishing a translation 
by Professor Leo, I felt myself the more called upon to give you the ear- 
liest information. I should be much obliged by an early communication 
of your sentiments on the subject. Your obliged servant, 

Wa. GREENFIELD. 


The project of the Lexicon was consequently laid aside, as it was 
deemed unadvisable to proceed with a work which would clash with 
another, already announced, of so closely similar a description. Pre- 
viously, however, to his setting about this Hebrew Lexicon, Mr. Green- 
field had submitted to me the plan of a still more arduous undertaking, 
which had been only postponed till he should have accomplished what 
appeared the more feasible experiment. This was no other than a Poly- 
glott Lexicon, comprising the Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, Latin, and English 
languages, in four volumes, of cabinet size. A brief outline of this under- 
taking Mr. Greenfield first transmitted to me in a note dated Dec. 5, 
1822.+ In the mean time, I had engaged his services as a reader of 
proofs of the publications in which I was engaged, in various learned and 
foreign languages ; in which capacity he eminently distinguished himself 
by his literal accuracy, as well as by his higher qualifications as a linguist. 

In the summer of 1824, I had frequent conversations with Mr. Green- 
field, on the subject of a work which, had he lived to realize the magni- 
ficent idea, would have placed him in the highest rank as a philologist.— 
This was a Polyglott Grammar, comprehending between twenty and thirty 


* For an outline of the plan of this Lexicon, see Appendix A.: The title ran thus : 
“A Compendious Hebrew and Syriac Lexicon with Points, in which all the Hebrew 
and Chaldee words of the Old Testament, and the Syriac of the New Testament, are 
arranged alphabetically, their respective primitives immediately following them ; and in 
which the words are explained in their various senses in English, and. authorized by 
references to the Holy Scriptures.” 


+ See Appendix B. 
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languages ; namely, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, Persic, 
Sanscrit, Greek, Romaic, Latin, Ita!ian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, Danish, Swedish, Russian, Dutch, Irish, Anglo-Saxon, Welsh, and 
English. For this bold and most laborious achievement, Mr. Greenfield 
was singularly qualified by a rare faculty of philosophical analysis, that 
seemed in him almost a peculiar instinct, by which he was enabled, not 
only to master, with extraordinary facility, the forms, but to discern the 
genius of a new language. As he extended his acquisitions, while his 
retentive memory enabled him to preserve the utmost distinctness and 
accuracy in his acquaintance with the various tongues, it was with pecu- 
liar seadliiens that he perceived the relations which every fresh acquisition 
bore to his previous knowledge. By this means, the intricacies of gram- 
mar became simplified to his own mind. His practice was, in entering 
upon the study of a new language, to ascertain and distinguish what 
in its grammatical structure was peculiar, and what it had in common 
with the languages with which he was already familiar. 

The plan of his grammar would have exhibited in some degree this 
admirable arrangement, by which the affinities as well as the characteristic 
differences of the various languages would have been brought under the 
notice of the student. Deeply is it to be regretted that he has left behind 


him no distinct development of a plan which occupied the meditation of 


many years. Of the ardour with which he embarked in the enterprise, 
and the solicitude he evinced to ensure originality of examples in the 
syntax, instead of servilely copying from former grammarians; two notes 
written to me in 1824, will afford sufficient evidence. The first shews the 
first list of books which | supplied at his request ; and the second contains 
an application for the loan of a Syriac Old Testament, and the Targums 
of Onkelos and Jonathan, to enable him to make the examples in the 
syntax of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac grammar, correspond." 

The prospectus of this series of grammars was laid before the public. 
But, in addition to the work which | ventured to announce, an ornamental 
and valuable accompaniment was projected, which I must confess I 
contemplated with a bookseller’s pride; imdulging the fond hope, 
that if the plan, the mechanical execution of which would have devolved 
upon me, could be realised to my satisfaction,+ it would raise my friend 
a monument of deathless fame. The plan was, to print the Lord’s Prayer 
in all the languages and dialects that could be collected, in the proper cha- 
racter of each, subjoining the alphabet, in which should be given the power 
of each letter, and specifying the family of language to which each specific dia- 
lect belonged : and thus, in addition to a Polyglott Grammar, the reader would 
have been furnished with an exercise of syntax in the various languages, so 
far as the Lord’s Prayer would afford a specimen. When Mr. Greenfield 
was, subsequently appointed superintendent of the editorial department 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, it was a very principal source 
of his satisfaction, that he would enjoy multiplied facilities for augmenting 
his collection of specimens of different dialects, by intercourse with learned 
men; and it was with great delight that he learned that the late honorary 
librarian to that institution, T. Pell Platt, Esq., possessed an extensive 
and valuable collection, of which he knew that that gentleman’s liberality 
would allow him to avail himself. But the painful circumstances alluded 
to at the commencement of this letter, too soon disturbed his mind while 
in the ardent prosecution of his editorial duties and philosophical vur- 
+ Non generant aquile columbas. 


* Sce Appendix C. 
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suits; and not only this fond project of the bookseller has been frustrated, 
_ but the Bible Society, and the world of letters, have to mourn the early 
loss of the unwearied and gifted man, who, had his life been spared, bade 
fair to excel all his contemporaries in philological literature. Of the pro- 
jected grammars, one only, the Arabic, is in my hands. 

To resume the narrative of Mr. Greenfield’s labours. In the years 
1828-9, he was employed by me in conducting through the press an edi- 
tion of the Syriac New Testament, for the Polyglott series; and the preface 
to this publication was furnished by himself, in Syriac.* This was not 
the only occasion on which he followed up his editorial labours, by spon- 
taneously exercising his pen in the language upon which he had been 
employed. After his death, it was discovered that he had in like manner 
written his remarks upon the Catalonian Version of the New Testament, in 
that dialect of the Spanish. 

In the year 1830, he undertook to prepare, at my request, a new edition, 
or, rather a new version of the New Testament, in Hebrew; one of the 
most valuable of his labours. I have already stated the circumstances 
under which he acquired a critical familiarity with this language, for which 
he always retained a strong predilection. In preparing this Version, he was 
indebted to the Rev. Dr. Henderson, Theological Tutor of Highbury 
College, for the loan of a valuable MS., and he also was allowed to 
avail himself not only of the translation issued by the London Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews, but of all the criticisms 
’ thereon, which had been received by the committee of that society. Of 
the comparative merits of Mr. Greenfield’s edition, I do not feel competent 
to speak.t It may be remarked, however, that it has undergone a search- 
ing ordeal of criticism, and that from parties not indisposed to detect 
any faults or deficiencies; and that it stands at present unrivalled as a 
faithful exhibition of the Christian Scriptures in the sacred language of the 
Jews. 

Besides these important works, and otner editorial labours of infe- 
rior consequence, Mr. Greenfield edited for me the Greek Testament of 
my ‘ Polymicrian” edition. He also compiled, as a companion volume, 
the Polymicrian Greek Lexicon of the New Testament, which is spoken of 
in the Eclectic Review in the following terms: ‘‘ Of the Polymicrian 
Lexicon, we cannot but speak with admiration. Elegance and accuracy 
of typographical execution, and the extreme smallness of the volume, which 
renders it a curiosity, are but the least of its recommendations. The 
work has, as a Lexicon, very great merit, and does the highest honour to 
the editor’s fidelity, competent learning, and sound judgment. It is no 
meagre abridgment. The best Greek lexicons have been laid under con- 
tribution.—As far as we have examined the definitions, and compared 
them with those of the larger lexicons, we have been struck with the 
happy manner in which every real variation of import is succinctly 
expressed.” { 

This Lexicon, published in 1829, was followed by a.corresponding edi- 
tion of Schmidt’s Greek Concordance, likewise edited by Mr. Greenfield, 
who prefixed to it a Latin preface, explaining the ingenious arrangement 
by which the ponderous original was compressed into the compass of a 
miniature volume. 


* For a Translation of this Preface, see Appendix D. 
+ For an able Critique upon the Hebrew New Testament, see the Eclectie Review, 
October, 1831. 


t Ibid. February, 1832, p. 160. 
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It remains for me to speak of that publication, which may be regarded 
as, in some respects, the most meritorious and valuable of all Mr. Green- 
field’s labours ; which formed, in the first instance, a principal recommen- 
dation of its author, as a suitable person to fill the post of “ Superintendent 
of the translating and editing department of the Bible Society.” 

The Comprehensive Bible was first published in the year 1826. The 
title was adopted, as explained in the prospectus, on account of the exten- 
sive and multifarious nature of the contents; comprising four thousand 
illustrative and critical notes, and five hundred thousand marginal refe- 
rences, a general introduction to the study of the Scriptures, introductory 
and concluding remarks to each of the sacred books, and several different 
tables of contents and indexes. So valuable a mass of biblical informa- 
tion, so admirably condensed and arranged, was never, I may fearlessly 
assert, brought within the compass of a single volume. 

When Mr. Greenfield was selected by the sub-committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, as an editor of their versions, it was thought 
that, in the eyes of the religious public, it would form one of the strong- 
est recommendations of the appointment, that he was the author of the 
Prefaces and Notes to that work. The minute of Mr. Greenfield’s 
appointment is dated March 15, 1830, and published in the twenty-sixth 
Report of the Bible Society. 

At a meeting of the general committee, March 22, this recommendation 
of the sub-committee was read, and the appointment ratified. But, how 
little could it be foreseen, that this kindly meant, but (to me) most unfortu- 
nate specification of Mr. Greenfield’s literary performance, would prove the 
signal for a sudden, unmeasured, and most disingenuous attack upon a pub- 
lication so long and so highly esteemed, or that an appointment so honour- 
able in itself, and which seemed likely to prove of such important advan- 
tage to the interests of the Christian world, would prove fatal to the peace 
of my gifted and amiable friend, by exposing him to the shafts of calumny, 
and be the remote cause of shortening his days in the very prime of his 
intellectual vigour, and the morning of his fame! Mysterious are 
the dispensations of Him, in whose hands are the keys of life and of 
death. 

The attack so unexpectedly opened induced more than one spontaneous 
polemical defence: to those kind friends he deeply felt his great obliga- 
gation; but Mr. Greenfield confidently left the work to its own merits, 
and only confronted calumny with the simple matter of fact by publishing 
the detached and scattered Notes and Prefaces in a consecutive form, 
under the following title :— 

“The Pillar of Divine Truth, immoveably fixed on the Apostles 
and Prophets, Jesus CHRIST HIMSELF being the chief Corner 
Stone ; shewn by the Genuineness, Preservation, Authenticity, Inspira- 
tion, Facts, Doctrines, Miracles, Prophecies, and Precepts of the 
Worp or Gov. The whole of the Arguments and Illustrations 
drawn from the pages of the Comprehensive Bible, by the Editor of 
that Work.” One volume, 8vo. 6s. 

In this work the author has not used one expression that alludes to 
the reason of its publication; under the hope and expectation that the 
work would be of the highest utility long after the occasion that called 
it forth had been forgotten. In the Preface he thus writes : 

** This volume being derived from the pages of the ‘ Comprehensive Bible,’ 
it may be necessary to state briefly of what that work consists. Besides 
the Sacred text, the chronology, the various readings, the contents, in- 
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dexes, and a vast body of parallel passages, it contains (what more par- 
ticularly demands a distinct specification,) upwards of 4000 Notes, and 
an mane Introduction. 

“The Notes are chiefly selected from the most eminent biblical critics 
and commentators, both british and foreign ; and are designed to improve 
the Authorized Version, where it has been conceived to be faulty; to 
explain words which, since the days of our venerable translators, have 
either become obsolete, changed their signification, or become less com- 
prehensive in their import; to elucidate really difficult passages: to 
reconcile or account for apparent discrepancies, whether in the history, 
chronology, or any other department; to illustrate the ideas, images, 
and allusions of the Sacred Writers; by a reference to objects, idioms, 
customs, manners, and laws, which were peculiar to their age or country, 
or to Oriental nations; to explain, by short notices, the geography, 
natural history, and antiquities of Judea, and other Eastern countries; 
and to furnish brief but comprehensive Introductions, embracing a short 
analysis, to each book. 

“in the General Introduction, the object of the Editor was to supply 
such information as might be necessary to a correct acquaintance with the 
Sacred Volume ; and it consists of disquisitions on the genuineness, un- 
corrupted preservation, authenticity, and inspiration of the Sacred 
Writings; on the divisions and marks of distinction which occur in the 
Scriptures ; on the manuscripts and printed editions; on the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, ancient versions, and the authorized English version; on the 
Jewish writings, apostolic and primitive Fathers, and Doctors of the Church ; 
on the Jewish sects, factions, and orders of men: on the Jewish and 
other coins, weights, and measures; on the Jewish and Roman modes of 
computing time; and on the geography and history of the nations men- 
tioned in the Sacred Scriptures. 

‘“* From this mass of materials,such portions have been selected as com- 
ported with the design of this work, merely adding occasionally a few 
connecting words, or such passages of Scripture as were necessary for the 
correct apprehension of the subject. A great body of notes, (at least as 
much as would form a volume of equal dimensions with the present) on 
the geography, natural history, antiquities, manners, customs, &c., of 
Judea and other Eastern countries, has necessarily been left untouched, as 
they were foreign to the object of this work. This object was, generally, 
to establish the genuineness, uncorrupted preservation, authenticity, and 
inspiration of the Sacred Volume, and specially, in the illustration of the 
arguments on these all-important topics, to prove the principal facts, to 
illustrate the miracles, to shew the fulfilment of the prophecies, to exhibit 
the harmony, and to display the doctrines and precepts of the WorD oF 
Gop. In the prosecution of this design, the author has sedulously la- 
boured, he trusts not altogether in vain; and he would earnestly implore 
the Divine blessing to render the work efficient for the purpose of con- 
vincing the unbeliever, of confirming the wavering, of strengthening the 
weak, of instructing the ignorant, and of building up the believer in his 
most holy faith, that, being built ‘* on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone,” and led by 
the Holy Spirit, both the writer and reader, through the merits of the 
atonement of the Son of God, may finally find that, ‘* when heart and flesh 
fail.” God is, “* the strength of their heart, and their portion for ever.” 


(To be coatinued and concluded in our next Number.) 
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ON THE EXTENT AND NATURE OF THE SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE POSSESSED BY THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS PRIOR TO THE TIME OF THE PTOLEMIES. 


By E. W. Braytey, Jun. Esq. 


I nave had occasion, in the prosecution of various objects of scientific and archeological 
inquiry, to review, in a summary manner, the information which we possess respecting 
the culture of the ancient Egyptians. In the course of this review, I have been led to 
form the opinion, that what has sometimes been termed the scientific knowledge of that 
people, was almost confined, prior to the era of the Ptolemies, to an empirical 
practical acquaintance with the properties of the natural objects employed by them. 
The following statement and illustrations of this opinion were first made public 
about four years since, in a work entitled, “The Utility of the Knowledge of Nature 
considered.” That work, having been composed for a particular object, connected 
with a private establishment, was necessarily of confined circulation. Some of the 
views which I have suggested, respecting the institutions of ancient Egypt, having 
acquired, by the reference made to them in certain investigations of the history of Egypt, 
and other countries, which are now in progress, a degree of importance which I did not 
originally attach to them ; I have been induced, on account of the limited circulation of the 
work in which they were first promulgated, to adopt the present mode of giving increased 
publicity to them, in a slightly modified and improved form. 

It has been shown, by many writers, that the ancient inhabitants of Egypt possessed a 
high degree of Mathematical Knowledge, especially in geometry ; and some of the most 
important propositions in the collection known to us by the name of “ Euclid’s Ele- 
ments,” a work equally honeurable to that illustrious geometer, as an editor, and as an 
original author and inventor in this science, have been traced to certain philosophers of 
Greece, especially Pythagoras, Thales, and Plato, who received them from the Egyptian 
priests, while pursuing their studies in the colleges of Heliopolis and Thebes. 

But of the Physical Sciences, as branches of knowledge (existing abstractedly from a 
mere practical acquaintance with the properties of natural substances employed in the 
arts which they practised, &c.) with the exception, perhaps, of some degree of acquaint- 
ance with physical astronomy, there is much reason to believe, on the other hand, that 
the ancient Egyptians were almost entirely ignorant. Possessing, as is evident from 
their works, gigantic conceptions and unwearied industry, and induced, by their peculiar 
mythological tenets, to exert them in perpetuating to the remotest ages, (they hoped for 
ever, though it should be but an eternity of the grave,) the actually existing state of 
things,—to perpetuate themselves, and, as it were, the very time-being in which they 
lived, —they laid all nature under contribution, to promote their singular designs. They 
acquired and exercised a most precise and accurate knowledge of the properties of all 
the objects of nature afforded by their country, or employed in their rites and processes. 
They knew, for example, that the desiccation of the bodies of animals, tended greatly to 
withdraw them from the operation of those laws of decomposition to which dead organ- 
ized matter is amenable. They knew, further, that the impregnation of the body with 
bituminous and saline materials, and the filling of its cavities with aromatics, would pre- 
vent its destruction by insects and animalcula. They knew, also, that the exclusion of 
the air, and the preservation of a uniform temperature, were necessary for the continu. 
ance, in its original form, of even the dried and prepared body ; and, agreeably to this 
knowledge, they invested the body in many successive wrappers of linen and cotton 
cloth, which had been steeped in antiseptic solutions, and placed it, thus secluded from 
the air, and surrounded with bad conductors of heat, in a double case of wood, after- 
wards deposited in a catacomb excavated in the unchangeable rock. 

Accordingly, the mummies of their royal personages and priests exist to the present 
day, and frequently in a state as perfect as that in which they were received from the 
embalmers by the relations of the deceased. A few years since, I had an opportunity 
of examining the mummy of an Egyptian female of rank, contemporary, it is probable, 
2D. SERIES, NO. 37.— VOL. III. ¢ 181.—VvoL, xv. 
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with Sesostris, which had been opened by Dr. Granville, and found to be in the highest 
state of preservation.* Still more recently, a mummy in the possession of the Pliloso- 
phical Society of Leeds, has been unwrapped, and discovered in an equally perfect con- 
dition, not only with the limbs and flesh perfectly retaining their form and texture, but 
with the features uninjured ; whilst the hieroglyphic inscriptions on the case, manifestly 
coeval with the embalming, declare the body to be that of a priest, who must have been 
contemporary with Moses, and who might, therefore, have witnessed the departure of 
the Israelites from Egypt, about three thousand three hundred years ago.t 

Debased and ignoble must have been the ambition which could thus have devoted so 
much labour and ingenuity, to so worthless an object as the body which the life has 
abandoned ; false and irrational must have been the dogmas which could have impelled 
the Egyptians to bestow, on insensate matter, a degree of laborious solicitude and mis- 
applied knowledge, which, directed to worthy objects, might have refined and exalted 
the minds of the living. 

It may be supposed, however, from the almost wonderful accomplishment of this ambi- 
tion by the Egyptians, that they were profoundly skilled in many branches of physical sci- 
ence ; and that, without such skill, they could not have effected results so perfect and so extra- 
ordinary. Such, however, was not the fact: there is no evidence whatever of their pos- 
sessing any philosophical knowledge of the substances and principles they employed ; 
—any acquaintance with the causes of the effects, produced by those means, in their ope- 
rations. In a case of this description, the absence of evidence is equivalent to express 
information. From all that we know of the Egyptians, whether as derived from the 
Greek authors, or from modern discoveries in the antiquities of Egypt, it would appear, 
that, as regarded the cultivation of the arts and the physical sciences, they were a nation 
of practised manipulators, mechanics, and workmen: experienced in the sensible effects 
upon each other, of the materials with which they operated, and empirically acquainted 
with their properties ; but being, at the same time, entirely ignorant of their intimate 
nature and relations. In other words, that the Science of nature was unknown to them. 
They knew, for example, pursuing the illustration just given, that a corpse became putrid 
unless its moisture was expelled ; but they were ignorant that the cause which rendered 
this precaution necessary, was the tendency of water to promote the chemical action of 
the constituents of the body upon each other, by favouring their assumption of the 
liquid form, and also by suffering decomposition, and yielding one of its constituents, 
(the oxygen) to them. They had found that the exclusion of the atmosphere was neces- 
sary, to effect the long-continued preservation of organic bodies ; but they did not know 
the ground of this necessity, in the circumstance, that the atmosphere, by the oxygen it 
contains, and the water which is diffused through it, is the great natural agent of decom- 
position. They knew that variations of temperature were unfavourable to the preser- 





* See Dr. Granville’s Paper on Egyptian Mummies in the Philosophical Transactions for 1825. 


+ See Mr. Osburn’s Account of an Egyptian Mummy, presented to the Museum of the Leeds Philo- 
sophical and Literary Society. Leeds, 1828.—The dates assigned to these mummies are in conformity 
with the views of Egyptian chronology and history, which were prevalent when the above remarks were 
first made public, and which, substantially, continue still to be entertained. Recent inquiries, however, 
have shewn, that the era of Sesostris, in the reign of whose immediate predecessor, according to Mr. 
Osburn, the priest must have lived, has been antedated by about four hundred years ; and the new inves- 
tigations alluded to at the commencement of the present article, with the results of which, as yet unpub- 
lished, I have been favoured by their author, lead very strongly to the conclusion, that the age of 
these mummies, at whatever date the reign of Sesostris may be fixed, may probably be less by as 
many as ten centuries, than that which has hitherto been attributed to them. 

It was requisite to add the foregoing explanation, lest I should appear to continue the promulga- 
tion of error: the circumstances just stated are important, in an historical point of view, but the 
argument in the text is not affected by the amount of the diminution in antiquity of the mummies ; 
for the pretervation of a corpse for 2500 years, is as extraordinary an effect of skill, as its con- 
continuance for 1000 years longer would be; the process by which the former result could be at- 
tained would as perfectly secure the latter; in fact, could the operation of external agents be altoge- 
her excluded, such a mummy would remain unchanged fer an indefinite period of time. 
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vation of animal matter in its natural form, but they had no knowledge, that the cause of 
this lay in the fact, that the chemical affinities of the elements of such matter are greatly 
influenced by the heat to which it may be exposed, and that the changes of texture, 
induced by alternations of temperature, permit a more complete operation of those affi- 
nities. They appear, in short, to have pursued the arts in a manner altogether empirical, 
and without principles ; a conclusion which is confirmed by what Diodorus Siculus, and 
other historians, have related, of their mode of practising medicine, and some branches 
of the arts also, which are all, in our own times, intimately connected with scientific 
knowledge. 

It is probable, indeed, that this was at once originally the cause, and eventually, in an 
aggravated form, the consequence also, of the division of the Egyptian people into six 
hereditary ranks, each of which was confined, from generation to generation, to the exer- 
cise of the same general function in society as had been originally performed by it, whilst 
the individuals of whom it was composed, and their posterity, were equally restricted to 
the particular occupations of their respective progenitors. Whatever knowledge might 
be possessed by each class, was entirely traditional, and confined to itself, and never con- 
tributed to form a common stock of information. For arts pursued without principles, 
and without some degree of scientific knowledge of the materials and agents employed, 
though they might readily be transmitted from one manipulator to another,—as work- 
men at the present day instruct apprentices, by practising before them the methods of 
operation—could not be reduced to didactic rules, nor described in language practically 
intelligible. Hence, the political system of the country provided for a succession of 
hereditary artists ; and hence, also, when that system was destroyed by the successive 
conquests of Egypt by the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, the peculiar arts of 
the Egyptians were entirely lost. The recovery of some of the processes they adopted, 
is due, entirely, to the application of modern science to their existing results. 

The late Professor of sculpture in the Royal Academy, Mr. Flaxman, in his Lectures 
on that branch of the Fine Arts which he cultivated with so much success, has attributed 
the want of anatomical details in the Egyptian sculpture, together with its total defi- 
ciency in the grace of motion, to the low amount of the knowledge of the Egyptians 
in geometry. Regarding this statement to imply rather their imperfect application 
of that science, in agreement with some further inferences of Mr. Flaxman, (to be 
mentioned presently,) I am much gratified to find this confirmation of the views I have 
just stated, in the opinions of a sculptor so profoundly versed in the history, as well as 
in the philosophy, of his own art. The want of application of geometry to the arts, 
is correlative with the absence of physical science, which has advanced, in every age, in 
direct proportion to the application of abstract mathematical knowledge to the objects 
of nature, and to the pursuits of civilization. In the basso-relievos and paintings of the 
Egyptians, Mr. Flaxman observes, “there is not the smallest idea of perspective... . 
Figures intended to be in violent action are equally destitute of joints, and other anato- 
mical forms, as they are of the balance and spring of motion, the force of a blow, or the 
just variety of line in the turning figure :” and he ascribes these defects to their want 
of anatomical, mechanical and geometrical scienee relating to the arts of painting 
and sculpture.”* 

These opinions are in exact agreement with the views I have offered. The manner in 
which the more perfect mummies have been eviscerated, shows that the Egyptians must 
have been skilful and accurate dissectors ; their stupendous pyramids and temples evince 
their ability as practical mechanics; and we have seen that they were geometers, of no 
inconsiderable attainment ; but there was no Philosophy in their cultivation of the arts, 
and therefore no systematic combination of their separate knowledge, whether of abstract 
truths, or of natural objects, which could tend to refine the different arts they practised. 
Hence, the Art of Sculpture, as well as others, remained unimproved among them, 
until the Greeks, under the Ptolemies, introduced the study of some of the natural sei- 
* Lectures on Sculpture ; Leet. ii. pp. 39—40, 47—49. 
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ences, properly so called, and, together with that, a degree of the animation and beauty, 
which had resulted from its application to sculpture by the artists of their own country. 

The reputation acquired by the Alexandrian school of philosophy, and the success 
with which many branches of natural knowledge were cultivated by its disciples, among 
whom were Euclid, equally skilled in the science of music as in geometry ; Hipparchus, 
the greatest astronomer among the ancients ; Ctesebius, the inventor of the pneumatic 
pump ; and others of equal celebrity ; are not to be considered as indicating, in any 
degree, the previous existence of definite physical science in Egypt. They are attri- 
butable, entirely to the influence of the philosophy and science of the Greeks ; for which 
an opening was afforded by the sagacity of Alexander the Great, in fixing upon so advan- 
tageous a site for his new metropolis, after his conquest of Egypt ; and which the subse- 
quent establishment of the Museum, or scientific institution, of Alexandria, by Ptolemy 
Soter, and the fostering care of his successors, greatly contributed to raise to that high 
degree of perfection which it attained in this school. But it was, at the same time, the 
high cultivation of geometry by the Egyptians, in conjunction, doubtless, with their 
minute empirical acquaintance with the properties of natural substances, which afforded 
the foundation on which so much natural knowledge was afterwards raised among them 
by the Greeks. 

It may be interesting to contrast with the preceding views, some remarks on the causes 
interfering, among savage races, with the accumulation and transmission of knowledge, 
which were made public nearly at the same time with the work in which those views 
were first offered. The present Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Whately, in the fifth of his 
Introductory Lectures on Political Economy, delivered in 1831, before the University 
of Oxford, and published in the same year, quotes the following passage from the 
account of the New Zealanders, in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, and then 
proceeds to comment upon it, in the terms which are also subjoined. 

“ ¢The especial distinction of the savage, and that which, more than any cther thing, 
keeps him a savage, is his ignorance of letters. This places the community almost in 
the same situation with a herd of the lower animals, in so far as the accumulation of 
knowledge, or, in other words, any kind of movement forward, is concerned ; for it is 
only by means of the art of writing, that the knowledge acquired by the experience of 
one generation can be properly stored up, so that none of it shall be lost, for the use of 
all that are to follow. Among savages, for want of this admirable method of preserva- 
tion, there is reason to believe the fund of knowledge possessed by the community, instead 
of growing, generally diminishes with time. If we except the absolutely necessary arts of 
life, which are in daily use and cannot be forgotten, the existing generation seldom seems 
to possess any thing derived from the past. Hence, the oldest man of the tribe is 
always looked up to as the wisest ; simply because he has lived the longest ; it being felt 
that an individual has scarcely a chance of knowing any thing more than his own expe- 
rience has taught him. Accordingly, the New Zealanders, for example, seem to have 
been in quite as advanced a state when Tasman discovered the country in 1642, as they 
were when Cook visited it one hundred and twenty-seven years after.’ 

“It may be remarked, however,” Dr. Whately observes, “ with reference to this 
statement, that the absence of written records is, though a very important, rather a 
secondary than a primary obstacle. It is one branch of that general characteristic of the 
savage, improvidence. If you suppose the case of a savage taught to read and write, but 
allowed to remain, in all other respects, the same careless, thoughtless kind of being, and 
afterwards left to himself, he would most likely forget his acquisition ; and would certainly, 
by neglecting to teach it to his children, suffer it to be lost in the next generation. On the 
other hand, if you conceive such a case (which certainly is conceivable,—and I am dis- 
posed to think it a real one,) as that of a people ignorant of this art, but acquiring, in some 
degree, a thoughtful and provident character, I have little doubt that their desire, thence 
arising, to record permanently their laws, practical maxims, and discoveries, would gra- 
dually lead them, first to the use of memorial-verses, and afterwards to some kind of ma- 
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terial symbols, such as picture-writing, and then hieroglyphics; which might gradually 
be still further improved into writing, properly so called.” 

The means by which, for a time, the arts were preserved in Egypt, but by which also 
they were eventually lost, appear, however, to have been of a distinct character, and to 
have resulted from a different national genius, from those contemplated by either of the 
writers here cited. The Egyptians were not savages, in the sense at least in which that 
vague term is most commonly understood ; nor were they an improvident race, who 
returned to a former state of barbarism, by losing the knowledge of letters; and yet their 
arts became as irrecoverably lost, as far as regards any means of preserving them which 
they adopted, as those either of a savage tribe ignorant of letters, or of a semi-civilized 
community ceasing to be acquainted with them could have been, The knowledge of 
nature, and the processes of art, which this people possessed, whatever may have been 
their nature and extent, were not lost from their improvidence, but from the self-worship, 
and consequent self-sufficiency, which lay deeply at the root of their entire national character 
and economy, as well as of their mythology, and which, regarding nothing as desirable but 
the upholding of their own fancied greatness, seems never to have imagined the possibility 


of its termination. 
London Institution, Dec. 11, 1833. 
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Tue present time—in which Great Britain 
is taking measures for the extinction of 
slavery in her dominions, seems appro- 
priate to the consideration of its prospects 
in America, The existence of slavery in 
the United States has been the result of 
English policy, though perpetuated by the 
Americans ; and it may, therefore, be inte- 
resting to “inquire how long it is likely to 
remain a monument of our past injustice, 
and of their abiding inconsistency, 

The very existence of slavery in the 
United States would seem, at first sight, at 
variance, not merely with their professed 
love of freedom, but with the plainest dic- 
tates of self-interest. We can understand 
that slavery should have existed in the 
British West Indies, where the number of 
whites is comparatively small, and unequal 
to the performance of the necessary works ; 
but that such an institution should be con- 
tinued in America, where the population is 
already ten millions, and is increasing with 
unexampled rapidity ; and where the peo- 
ple are both intelligent and industrious— 
does seem apparently unaccountable, when 
we take into consideration the original cost 
of a slave, the expense of maintaining him 
in sickness and old age, the compara. 
tively small quantity of work that he will 
perform, and the absence of all inducement 
to perform that work in any but the most 
careless manner: and add to this, the con- 
stant dread of rebellion, accompanied, as it 
would be, by a fearful waste of property 
and life; there can be no doubt that the 
services of a free man are more desirable, 


both as regards expense and security, than 
those of a slave. We do not, however, 
stand in need of any abstract considerations 
to convince us of this fact. It is sufficiently 
proved by the general experience of man- 
kind. It is to this that the freedom of the 
lower classes in Europe may be traced. 
Their freedom was not the result of any 
rebellion of the villeins, but was the gra- 
dual result of the general progress of intel- 
ligence, and of the perception, on the part 
of the lords, that their own interest, even 
more than that of the slaves, was involved 
in their emancipation. No one in Eng- 
land, at the present time, could gain any 
thing by keeping slaves, except the power 
of indulging his arbitrary disposition ; but 
this is a feeling which, though sufficiently 
powerful in individual instances, is always, 
in the long run, and among the mass, over- 
come by the feeling of interest. And of 
this superiority of free to slave labour, the 
Americans themselves appear to be in a 
great degree aware. How then are we to 
account for the tenacity with which they 
seek to retain possession of their slaves, 
and the impatience with which they reject 
any overtures for their gradual improve- 
ment preparatory to a change in their con- 
dition? How are we to account for the 
ferocity of their laws in this respect, which 
would have disgraced the worst government 
that has ever existed, and which form an 
ineffaceable blot on the American escut- 
cheon? An American slaveholder would 
reply, that these laws were required to pre- 
vent the negroes from obtaining their free- 
dom, and were justified, as the result of 
their freedom would be the entire ruin of 
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their masters, from the impossibility of pro- 
curing free labourers to perform the work 
in which the slaves are now employed, 
This would probably be the argument of a 
slave-holder, conscious in some degree of 
the injustice of slavery, but attempting its 
defence upon the ground of expediency. 
Mr. Achille Murat would probably give a 
different reason, and appeal to the original 
principles upon which society is framed to 
justify a conduct which is opposed to every 
rg recognized by civilized man,— 
ith him and his'‘arguméntswe shall not,how. 
ever, here trouble ourselves.* Butis there any 
foundation for the argument we have above 
supposed : and if so, how are we to account 
for the apparent anomaly? We believe 
the argument to be well founded, and will, 
as a necessary prelude to any just concep- 
tions of the prospects of slavery in the 
United States, offer some thoughts for the 
of explaining how it has arisen. 

P'the chief Siedectiine of the slave-states 
of America, and indeed the chief export- 
able productions of the Union, are cotton, 
rice, and tobacco. The cultivation of these 
articles, and more especially of the two 
former, requires the united labours of many 
persons for a continued period, and, in par- 
ticular, that at the time in which they are 
gathered, the cultivator should be able to 
ensure the necessary supply of labourers. In 
this respect they differ from corn, the chief 
produce of the free states, which, on the 
new lands of the Union, may be cultivated 
by comparatively few hands, and is, in fact, 
very frequently raised and gathered by the 
proprietor of the soil, and his family, with- 
out any assistance from hired labourers. 
The articles which we have mentioned 
above, on the contrary, could scarcely be 
cultivated with any profit without the com- 
bination of many persons at the same time 
on the same work. This combination can 
never be obtained with certainty in any 
part of America but the slave-states, and 
there only through the medium of slavery. 
~ Whatever may be assigned as the reason, 
there can be no doubt of the fact, that in 
the States there is no class of field-labourers 





* See the book of this gentleman on America, 
in which he attempts to place the right which the 
whites have to their slaves, upon the same ground 
as that which man may have to the service of the 
brutes, namely, superior force and skill; forgetting, 
apparently, that the negro being a man, is capable 
of becoming a member of the state, and is entitled 
to the protection of the laws, or, if not, that then 
any person stronger and wiser than Mr. Achille 
Murat would be justified in reducing him to sla- 
very, and calling upon his fellows to punish any 
attempt which the latter might make to recover his 
freedom. If Mr. Murat be right, there is no law but 
that of the strongest. 
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for hire, whose services can be relied upon 
with certainty, at any particular period, to 
perform any given work ; and the natural 
and necessary result has been, that the cul- 
tivation of all articles which require the 
union of many hands at any particular 
period, or for a continuance, is confined 


almost entirely to the slave-states. This 
fact, of the non-existence in America, of a 
labouring class has been frequently noticed, 
and has been referred by different writers to 
almost as many different causes: by one, to 
the influence of democratic institutions ; by 
another, to the want of an _ established 
church ; by another, again, to the absence 
of any such feeling as loyalty. By almost 
every one, to causes either wholly uncon- 
nected with, or inadequate to the effect. It 
is only within a very few years, that what 
appears to us to be the cause of this other- 
wise = gare circumstance, has been 
announced,—the facility with which land 
may be acquired by every free member of 
the States, and the constant tendency, thus 
created, for every one to withdraw himself 
from the class of labourers, and to become 
a landholder. In this circumstance, when 
traced out to its consequences, will be found 
an explanation of almost all those pecu- 
liarities in the social condition of Ame- 
rica, which distinguish her from the free 
states of antiquity, and the republics of the 
middle ages, no less than from the aristo- 
cratic land of her fathers. To this, among 
other results, it has been owing, that repub- 
licanism has been disfigured by many 
unseemly exhibitions of violence ; that an 
unnatural desire for an equality, which 
should rather abase the exalted than elevate 
the depressed, has arisen among them : and 
worst of all, that slavery has been rendered 
the chief stay of American wealth and 
civilization. 

In order to ascertain how this last result 
is produced, let us endeavour to trace what 
would be the effects of emancipation, under 
the most favourable circumstances, for the 
happiness of the negroes and the security 
of their masters. Let us imagine that by 
education the former had been raised to a 
level with the free inhabitants of the States 
in intellect and industry ;—that they were 
prepared at once to take their place as 
citizens and workmen, on a level with their 
present superiors. It is obvious that the 
effects of this would be same as would be 
produced by the creation of an equivalent 
number of whites, who should have no 
other means of procuring subsistence, but 
by the produce of their labour. Upon this 
supposition, there would be no difficulty 
from any imagined unwillingness or incom- 


















ncy to work, arising either from an 
indifference to comforts, or a want of the 
powers of mind, and habits of 

action. The Americans would thus have 
converted two millions of enemies into 
friends and fellow-citizens; would have 
obtained willing and efficient, instead of 
insubordinate and careless workmen, and 
would thus so far have contributed to the 
wealth and strength of the Union. This is 
the bright side of the picture, and this 
would, undoubtedly, be the immediaie 
result. But let us look a little farther. Let 
us suppose a few years to have elapsed, 
and then view their condition. The price 
of waste land in America is five shillings 
r acre, and the ordinary rate of wages 
rom four to six shillings a day. With 
these wages, and the low price of provisions 
in that country, a labourer can, in three 
years, without any perceptible self-denial 
save the price of one hundred acres of land. 
We have supposed in the negro the exist- 
ence of the qualities which would enable 
him to save the requisite sum, and, as he 
would be susceptible of the same influences 
as the whites, we may presume that his 
conduct, in similar circumstances, would 
be the same as theirs. He would then 
save from his wages the necessary amount, 
would purchase with his savings a small 
block of land ; and there he would settle 
himself, to derive his subsistence from the 
labour of himself and his family ; directed 
to the production of such articles as can be 
raised with the greatest facility, and by the 
least expenditure of labour. Instead of 
forming one of a number of labourers, 
whose combined efforts were directed to 
the production of one article which might 
be exchanged for every article of necessity 
or desire; he wonld be a solitary individual, 
labouring by himself to produce as many 
articles as possible, in order to compensate 
for his inability to raise a sufficient quantity 
of exchangeable produce to procure these 
articles from others. But when this time 
had arrived, when the whole negro popu- 
lation had worked out their independence : 
when they had changed, we will not say, 
raised their condition from labourers for 
hire to labourers on their own property, 
what would be the condition of their pre- 
sent employers? The whole of the fixed 
capital which they may possess in buildings 
and machinery of every description, for 
the purpose of clearing the cotton, or pre- 
paring it for market, and for all the various 
operations performed on the articles now 
raised, in order to prepare them for expor- 
tation, would be useless: their property in 
land would proportionably fall in value, 
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and they themselves would sink to the con- 
dition to which the negroes would have 
raised themselves; nay, far lower for the 
existence of slavery has destroyed among 
them those qualities which we have sup- 
posed the negro to possess. But this is 
only a portion of the result.—Considerably 
more than one-half of the exports of the 
Union is the produce of the slave-states, 
and it is, of course, by this, that more than 
one-half of their imports is purchased. To 
this extent, then, would the commerce of 
the Americans be reduced, and the employ- 
ment for their merchants and seamen be 
diminished by emancipation. But even 
this is not the whole. The greater part of 
the surplus food raised in the free states is 
employed in feeding the population of the 
slave states, or the manufacturers of whose 
goods the slave states are considerable con- 
sumers. But when the state which we 
have anticipated had arrived, the first care 
of every holder of land would be to raise 
food, and manufacture his own clothing, as 
he could not then raise any of the articles 
with which food and manufactures are now 
purchased. To this extent, therefore, would 
the markets, and consequently the industry, 
of the free states, be lessened, and their 
comforts reduced. 

There are two objections which may be 
urged to this statement.—One to the fact, 
and the other to the argument, which we 
might be supposed to have intended to 
involve in it. The former would be,— 
That if, as we have assumed, it were for 
the general good, that the negroes should, 
after their emancipation continue to com- 
bine their labour, they would, under the 
circumstances of intelligence supposed, actu- 
ally so continue. And the latter, that if they 
should not, this can form no argument 
against their emancipation, With regard 
to the latter,—it is at once conceded, that 
these circumstances form no valid objection 
against the justice of their claim to free- 
dom ; nor could we be ever for a moment 
supposed to have urged them with this 
view; but, upon the probability of this 
claim being allowed, it does exercise a most 
important influence, and it should there- 
fore, in any practical inquiry, occupy a pro- 
minent place. The former demands a 
mere detailed investigation, as it does at 
first sight appear to offer a complete answer 
to all the difficulties which we have su 
posed the low price of land to throw in the 
way of emancipation. 

We may first observe, that the only 
question which can arise is the epee | 
of procuring the combination of labour. 
There can be no doubt of the fact, that, 
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while the present price of land continues, 
it can be obtained only by means of slavery. 
Of this the present condition of the free 
states of the Union is an immediate and 
direct proof. Among them, no extended 
combination of labour for agricultural ope- 
ration can be obtained. Among them, 
therefore, none of the articles which require 
such ‘combination can be raised. If this 
were not the case, why do they not, by 
means of the superior advantages of free 
labour, cultivate some of the articles to 
which we have referred, Their soil and 
climate are fitted for rice and tobacco, and 
in some cases for cotton,—but none of 
these are raised. Every one, on the con- 
trary, prefer being the owner of a small 
quantity of land, of which he cultivates, 
perhaps a tenth, or even a less proportion ; 
though by this he probably obtains a smaller 
amount of the comforts and conveniences 
of life, than he might do if a labourer for 
hire. We have here, therefore, a proof of 
the fact which we have supposed ; the only 
question consequently is, whether this state 
of things may not be more advantageous 
and whether this be not the fact proved by 
the very conduct of the Americans in adopt- 
ing it. 

And this inquiry is by no means idle or 
a If there be really any diffi- 
culty in the way of the emancipation of the 
negroes, arising from any peculiarity in the 
social policy of the Americans ; the cause 
of freedom can never be advanced by treat- 
ing the matter as though no such difficulty 
existed. Our wisest plan will be to give 
every obstacle its full weight, that thus we 
may best proportion our means to the end 
sought. Now, looking at the dependence 
of the free states of America upon the exist- 
ence of slavery, for the yreater portion of 
their commerce, and for a market for their 
manufacturing and agricultural productions, 
there appears no doubt that they would be 
to a certain extent injured by emancipation, 
And their loss would be uncompensated, as 
these advantages are enjoyed, without the 
existence among them of that moral taint 
which always accompanies slavery, and 
undoubtedly forms a great deduction from 
any benefits which it produces to the slave- 
holders themselves. That the slave-holders 
would be injured we have before shewn. 
It must be remembered, that the persons 
who at present will decide the question of 
emancipation, are the whites; and it is, 
therefore, to the influences which it would 
exert upon them, that we must confine our- 
selves, in considering the probability of its 
being conceded. The emancipation of the 
negroes, under the circumstances most 





favourable to its successful issue would be, 
in fact, to remove the chief barrier which 
the institutions of America present, to that 
tendency to dispersion, and consequently to 
barbarism, created by the low price of land. 
If full scope were given to this tendency, it 
would probably result in the semi-barbarism 
of the greater portion of the nation. It may 
seem to many that we are here giving a 
very undue magnitude to the effects of a 
matter apparently so trivial as the low 
price of waste land; but if any one will 
attempt to trace out its consequences, he 
probably will not find they have been at 
all exaggerated. The first result is, that 
every one may in the course of a very short 
time become a land-holder; and this, as the 
first result, has been frequently cited as one 
of the blessings of America, by those who 
do not look beyond the surface. That the 
condition of an American is in this respect, 
better than that of an English labourer, 
under our present prohibitory system, there 
can be no doubt; but we have to attend to 
his actual, not to his comparative position, 
When he has become a land-holder, he can 
find no labourer to work for him. and he is 
consequently compelled to do every thing 
for himself. The natural result of this is, 
that every thing is imperfectly done. His 
farm is tilled in the most slovenly manner. 
His house is probably inferior to that of an 
English labourer; the amount of comforts 
which he is able to command, is less than 
may be enjoyed by an English artisan of 
tolerable skill; and in fact, he is a loser in 
almost every respect, except that he gratifies 
his love of independence, enjoys the belief 
that he has no superior, and thas the con- 
sciousness that his time is his own, and that 
his labour is employed upon his own pro- 
perty. This statement, strictly true as 
regards the new settlements, has a great 
degree of trnth, even in reference to the 
oldest and most thickly peopled states. It 
may be doubted if such a state be favour- 
able to the happiness of the individual, 
There can be no doubt that it is unfavour- 
able to the advancement of the commu- 
nity. In all countries, the measure of 
prosperity will be the extent to which the 
bulk of the people enjoy the comforts of 
life, and the leisure and inclination for 
mental culture. The results of the Ame- 
rican system has been the diminution of 
both of these. Labour produces less, and 
at the same time engrosses the mind to the 
exclusion of other ideas. Labour pro- 
duces less, both because each individual, 
from the multiplicity of his pursuits, is 
unable to acquire the highest degree of skill 
in any one; and because it is exerted 














singly instead of in concert, which is always 
the least profitable way of employing it. It 
is in this way that the low price of land in 
America, by producing a certain amount of 
dispersion, has diminished the national 
wealth ; and it is equally easy to shew the 
way in which it has operated upon the 
mental character of the people. An indi- 
dual who is generally employed in one 
pursuit, will, if educated, turn to subjects of 
general interest as a relaxation, and cul- 
tivate them for the relief they afford. But 
any one whose mind is disturbed by a mul- 
tiplicity of pursuits, each of which, from his 
imperfect acquaintance with it, demands 
the whole of his powers, would require as 
his relaxation the absence of all thought. 
But in addition to this, the fact that all his 
occupations have immediate reference to 
himself, to his own comfort and advance- 
ment, will lead greatly to narrow the range of 
his sympathies. He will be acute, but sel- 
fish; not easily over-reached in a bargain, but 
feeling little scruple at over-reaching others, 
While, for genera! literature, and all arts which 
have not an immediate and obvious bearing 
upon his own interest, he will feel, not 
perhaps contempt, but indifference. This 
is now the general character of the free inha- 
bitants of America. Eager, and certainly a 
little unscrupulous, in the pursuit of wealth ; 
careless of every thing that does not appeal 
to their vanity, or minister to their personal 
gratification ; skilful to a certain extent in 
many things, but to the highest degree, in 
few or none; and its cause appears to us 
to be the isolation produced by the low 
price of land. We have adverted to the 
extent to which slavery prevents the full 
development of these tendencies, and to 
this extent the free states in America, have, 
if they refuse to alter this part of their 
policy, a direct interest in its continuance ; 
and, as they have never been accused of 
neglecting their interest, so far as they under- 
stand it, the prospect of the extinction of 
slavery among them appears still distant. 

We have thus endeavoured rather to in- 
dicate, than develop fully the principles to 
which we have adverted. Until they are 
recognised and acted upon by the Ame- 
ricans themselves, there appears to us little 
hope of their voluntarily putting an end to 
slavery. To this therefore should, we think, 
be directed the efforts of the friends of 
emancipation in England, and of those 
Americans who wish to free their country 
from its worst social crime: for a crime it 
is, in every sense of the word. It is a volun- 
tary and intentional sacrifice of the interests 
of one portion of the community, to those 
of another. It is a tyranny the same in 
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kind, and worse in degree, than that of the 
feudal system of the middle ages, The 
negroes have the same right to be considered 
as citizens, and to enjoy the privileges which 
this would confer, as any inhabitant of the 
land ; and unless this be speedily conceded 
to them, Americans will too late discover 
that they have been accumulating for their 
osterity a fearful amount of retribution, 
‘he negroes in the slave states are increas- 
ing more rapidly than their masters, and 
they are thus every day bringing nearer the 
time when the question of their continued 
slavery must be brought to the test of a 
servile war. If, in such a war, the contest 
should be between them and the whole 
force of the Union, the result must be their 
re-subjection ; but if between them and their 
masters Only, it is probable they would be 
the conquerors, In either case, however, 
the contest would be most fearful, and in 
all probability the former wrongs of the 
negroes would be effaced by the extent of 
their revenge. They have now no moral 
instruction, and there would then be no 
moral restraint. With them now, the cha- 
rities of life, the ties of affection and rela- 
tionship, are mere names, and they would 
then have none of those feelings which so 
often check man from inflicting upon 
another a misery which he would himself 
shrink from enduring. Nor have they any 
of that religious instruction which in our 
own colonies has restrained the negroes, 
during their temporary successes, from 
inflicting upon their masters the evils which 
they had themselves suffered. All, there- 
fore, that a hatred springing from a sense of 
the accumulated wrongs of centuries could 
produce in beings whose intellect and feel- 
ings are alike without one restraining prin- 
ciple, would be the result of the first suc- 
cessful attempt of the American negroes to 
obtain their freedom. But this is a result 
which every lover of human nature would 
deprecate, as much for the sake of the slave 
as of his master; and it, therefore, becomes 
every one who is interested in the termina- 
tion of slavery in the United States, to 
address himself to a consideration of the 
means by which it may be peaceably 
effected. It is clear that any alteration in 
the mode of disposing of waste land, which 
should have the effect of creating a class of 
agricultural labourers, would be advanta- 
geous to America; and it would be the 
first, and an efiectual blow to the system of 
slavery. If this were done,—if the Ame- 
rican capitalist could with certainty obtain 
the free labour requisite for the employment 
of his capital,—the competition thus intro- 
duced must lead certainly, though gra~ 
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dually, to the extinction of slavery. If, 
however, no alteration be made in this 
respect ; then, unless from the operation of 
external force, or from the revolt of the 
slaves themselves, there appears to us to be 
no chance of emancipation, till the popu- 
lation of America shall have advanced to 
the shores of the Pacific, and fertile land 
can be no longer obtained on the same 
terms as at present. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY. 
NO. XI. 

MISSIONARIES OF DirreRENT DENOMINATIONS: 
THEIR EXCELLENCES, ADAPTATIONS, AND USE 
IN THE GREAT WoRK. 

I am not, in the following notices, going to 

make any unkind remarks on my brethren, 

of other denominations. Nor shall I set up 
any rivalry among Christian missionaries, or 
create any invidious distinctions among good 
men employed in promoting the kingdom of 

Christ in foreign parts. God forbid that I 

should exalt one at the expense of another ; 

or, shade the excellences of this, to make a 

bright fore-ground for that. ‘Truth and 

candour compel me to impartiality ; and I 

shall take for my motto, “In necessary 

things, let there be unity; in things not 
necessary, liberty; in all things, cha- 
rity.” Christian missions have the same 
object —the conversion of the heathen 
world, This lies near the hearts of all 
good men. They may have different 
views, but their end is the same. With an 
almost infinite variety of talent, they may 
all be united in executing the same plan. 

The Moravian may prepare the ground ; 

the Calvinist may lay the foundation ; the 

Wesleyan build upon it gold, silver, and 

precious stones. The Churchman may, 

upon all the glory, add the defence of 
righteous laws; and the great body of 

Christians may supply materials for the 

building of the grand missionary temple. 

“ And who is willing this day to consecrate 

his service to the Lord ?” 

__ In this stupendous undertaking, as there 

is need of the combined labours of all, 

there is scope for the varied talents of each. 

A mission to Hindostan requires superior 

talent to one sent among the Hottentots. 

The Indians in North America are many 

degrees of intellect above the negroes ; and 

men sent to Ceylon, China, or the Burman 
empire, should excel in talent those sent 
to Labradore, Madagascar, or the West 

Indies : these should have learning, polish, 

and address; those, boldness, plainness, 

and zeal, with the language of the natives 

, pus upon their mother-tongue : these may 
0 miracles in the way of positive conver- 
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sion; those, by science, literature and 
hilosophy, may prepare the way of the 
rd among more — heathens. One 
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denomination of Christians may think it 
necessary to undermine pagan superstition 
by argument and reason; to shew its 
absurdity, uncover its nakedness, and 
expose its deformity. Some may imagine 
that the simple story of the cross, and the 
love of God in Christ, affectionately exhi- 
bited, will do the deed. There are who 
say, that the arts of civilized life should be 
taught simultaneously with the gospel.— 
God may bless all these means. The mis- 
sionary who translates, may be a pioneer 
to him who preaches. In this great work 
there are diversities of operations, but one 
Spirit. The various gifts bestowed upon 
each, may be so tempered by the art of 
God, that one grand result shall grow out 
of their combinations. There is need of 
all, work for all, and reward for each— 
that is faithful unto death. In the wide 
ocean of the world, there is ample sea- 
room; none need run foul of the other ; 
they may hail each other in passing, and 
proceed on their voyage. They may cor- 
rect each other’s longitude, exchange civi- 
lities, and dash away in their circumnavi- 
gation of charity. The vast field demands 
the help of all hands, the knowledge of all 
heads, and the combined zeal of all friends 
to truth. The heathen world may defy 
the solitary acts of a party, but it is vulner- 
able to the acs ta efforts of the whole 
church. While Buonaparte fought single- 
handed with the nations of the continent, 
he destroyed them one after another ; but 
when the combined armies of all Europe 
fell upon him, the mighty fell, and the 
weapons of war perished. The Christian 
world has never yet risen in the grandeur of 
its united zeal and strength to save the 
heathen. Christian zeal is yet far below 
the blood-heat of Christ ; in most churches 
it is below zero; and nothing but the finger 
of God’s Spirit, put upon the ball of the 
thermometer, will ever raise it to the boil- 
ing point of millennial ardour. 

For ages, the christian world has been so 
taken up with its domestic broils, that it 
has looked with neither heart nor hope on 
the forlorn heathen. This crusade of love 
could not be undertaken while there were 
feuds and squabbles at home ; now, how- 
ever, it is time to bury the hatchet under 
the olive-tree of peace. Let not Ephraim 
vex Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim ; they 
are brothers. Let the family of God be 
reconciled, an enemy is at the gate. Let 
each bring his stone, and the temple shall 
be built even in troublous times, “ The 
























God of heaven—he will prosper us, there- 
fore we his servants will arise and build ;” 
and though our enemies should say, 
“Even that which they build, ifa fox go 
up he shall even break down their stone- 
wall,” we still hope to see the “ top-stone 
brought on with shouts of grace, grace 
unto it.” 

In this blessed work all the isms of the 
christian world may be comprised. There 
is a department for all. One band may be 
exploring the field, another prepare the 
seed ; this may construct defence, that 
clear away the stones, extirpate the weeds, 
and grub up the roots of old idolatry. 
Some may break up the fallow ground, 
and others cast the seed into the earth. 
The land, however, is all before them : and 
they may say to each other, as Abraham 
to Lot, “ If thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right: or, if 
thou depart to the right hand, then I will 
go to the left.” Shall we blame the Mora- 
vians for taking possession of Greenland ? 
or the London Missionary Society, for their 
occupation of the South Sea Islands? 
Were not the Wesleyans driven by stress of 
weather to the West Indies? and, in former 
times, the puritans, by persecution, to Ame- 
rica? Let any one read Cotton Mather’s 
** Magnalia Christi Americana,” and he 
will see the wisdom of God, in the appoint- 
ment of good men to their several lots in 
the great field of the world. 

The pomp of superstition in Hindostan 
may require—to supersede it, the splen- 
dour of an imposing ritual, and the dignity 
of an episcopalian costume. The heathens 
like something showy in religion, that the 
soul may be taught through the senses. 
The regions of Siberia may afford a fine 
theatre for Scots missionaries ; languages 
may he the province of Carey, Marshman, 
and Morrison; exploration and discovery, 
the duty of Buchanan, Bennet, and Tyer- 
man ; visiting the outcasts in the fag-ends 
of nature, may require the patience and 
humility of the United Brethren. The Me- 
thodist Episcopal church of Upper Canada, 
may be scooping out settlements in the 
woods, for the Chippawas, Mickmacks, 
and Mohawk Indians: and superseding 
the war-whoop by “ the joyful sound,” 
and the /omahawk and the scalping-knife, 
by the spade and by the plough. The 
active English Wesleyan missionaries, may 
be praying and preaching, (their chapels 
pulled down about their ears,) through the 
cruel persecution of West Indian planters; 
or, with the Cingalees Testament in their 
hand, roving through the cinnamon groves 
of Ceylon. Their brethren, within the roar 
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of the lion, may be planting the Cross in 
the deserts of South Africa ; or may, in the 
South Seas, be braving the fierce looks 
and long spears of the New Zealanders. 

In the building of Solomon’s temple, 
there were hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, as well as carvers and polishers. 
In missionary work, one is the plodding- 
foot, another the ingenious hand ; this may 
be the clear eye, and that the attentive ear. 
I hardly know to which body of Christians 
we can yield the palm. The Church of 
England Missionaries have great patronage, 
literature, and science. The Moravians, 

overty, patience, and simplicity. ‘The 
Eonton Missionary Society’s men, address, 
ingenuity, and perseverance. The Baptist’s, 
application, learning, and constancy. The 
Wesleyan’s, ardour, vigour, and activity. 
Each of these stars is illuminating some 
part of the dark hemisphere of heathen 
land ; and though, perhaps, few may be of 
the first magnitude, such as Xavier, Swartz, 
Eliot, Brainerd, Coke, Martyn, or Ward ; 
yet they may shine as lovely in the eye of 
heaven as others, who have been more 
conspicuous and resplendent. There is a 
fashion even in religion; and to be out of 
that fashion, is to be out of name, out of 
fame, and out of notice, 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some lights are seen only through the dim 
haze of prejudice, while others are magni- 
fied by a thousand reflectors; some mis- 
sionaries write well; others labour hard, but 
write little ; some have a flood.tide of po- 
pular opinion in their favour; some, lacking 
this, find their whole missionary voyage 
“bound in shallows and in miseries,” 
I know a missionary who never received a 
line from the parent institution for eight 
years, nor a single stiver till he had been 
abroad for five years; and, after four- 
teen years’ service abroad, found, on his 
return home, all the best posts occupied by 
men who had seen little service, and faced 
no danger. 

Looking back some two hundred years, 
the church of Rome was first in the field of 
missions. The Moravians soon followed, 
and were succeeded by the church of Eng- 
land: the Wesleyans, Independents, and 
Baptists, came next; and since that time 
others have entered the mission field, and 
are cultivating their appropriate portions of 
heathen land. Each have their different 
excellences, and have done much good ; 
still, however, spring is not yet come, 
although a few flowers appear in the earth. 
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The chariot paved with love is not yet seen, 
though the rumbling of its wheels may be 
heard. Missions, with all our fine flourishes 
upon the platform, are still in their infancy. 
The desert is still sandy and sterile, though 
it has some green and beautiful oases. The 
wilderness is dreary, though some parts 
may blossom as the rose; heathen skies 
are gloomy, notwithstanding the midnight 
is past, and morning stars shew the ap- 
proach of the sun. The prayer breathed 
by David, “Send forth thy light and thy 
truth,” is but beginning to be answered ; 
hence, all need pray, “That the Lord of 
the harvest would send forth more labourers 
into his vineyard.” 

Wednesbury. J. Marspen. 
————__~.—-—— 


THE TWO GREAT CONTINENTS. 


From my manuscript, an article was in- 
serted in the Imperial Magazine for the 
year 1827, column 100, on Geology, from 
which I ask leave to extract the following 
particulars :— 

“ The strata of the earth, in their ampli- 
tude, are stretched out into two vast conti- 
nents, which, nearly parallel to each other, 
extend north and south, from the vicinity of 
the antarctic circle, to considerably within 
the arctic circle ; and between these conti- 
nents lie two immense oceans. In the 
midst of these continents several extensive 
mediterranean seas occur, and also many 
deeply indented gulfs and bays ; but in no 
instance do any of these afford a commu- 
nication from ocean to ocean.” 

A second article was also inserted, from 
which, col. 166, I extract the following :— 

“The sphere we now inhabit is a ruin of 
the primitive sphere, The Creator con- 
structed the primitive sphere in infinite 
wisdom, and in infinite wisdom reserved, 
from the terrible effects of the disruption of 
the great abyss, and the oscillations of the 
general deluge, a world every way calcu- 
lated for the convenience, comfort, and 
enjoyments of animal life, and especially 
for the head thereof,—man. This wisdom, 
providing a due equilibrium of fluids and 
solids, and restraining each of these within 
due limits, so that the one should not ope- 
rate to the destruction_of the other, but 
each minister to each throughout the 
ages of time, will, as science progresses 
upon the earth, become more and more 
conspicuous. Every fact, as it is disco- 
vered, will, I have no doubt, demonstrate 
this wisdom to man; and the fact, that 
these two immense continents, stretching 
from north to south, are original portions of 
creation, and were preserved when many 
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ortions of this sphere were disrupted and 
ost from the dry land, argues some especial 
design, as to the pu these were in- 
tended to subserve in the economy of this 
sphere. It was Jehovah which exclaimed, 
“‘ Who shut up the sea with doors, when it 
brake forth as if it had issued out of the 
womb? When I made the cloud the gar- 
ment thereof, and thick darkness a swad- 
dling band for it, and brake up for it my 
decreed place, and set bars and doors, and 
said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no fur- 
ther; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed?” The answer is at hand ; it was 
he, himself, who performed all this ; and 
he alone is capable of giving such a glow- 
ing picture of the ruin of a world, and the 
re-creation of another world out of that 
ruin, at the awful moment of its disruption, 
during the general deluge. In the midst of 
wrath, he remembered mercy; and even 
“ while he destroyed, he saved.” 

“Tt is probable, that certain portions of 
the primitive world, being disrupted, fell 
into the great abyss of waters; and the 
rushing forth of the ocean, triumphantly to 
occupy their places, is here finely and 
poetically described ; the cloud and thick 
darkness seem to refer to the excessive 
rains, and the decreed place broken up for 
the sea, its present bed, formed at the 
moment of the general deluge. Triumph- 
antly as the sea rushed forth, as if to pos. 
sess the whole earth, he, who created the 
sea as well as the dry land, launches forth 
his bars and doors, confines it to its decreed 
place, and where its mighty surges lashed 
the confining shores, and shook them like 
the thunders of heaven, He decreed, and 
behold it stands fast; hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further; and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed! From the highest 
antiquity to the present moment, according 
to all recorded observations since the gene- 
ral deluge, the sea has not gained upon the 
land, except in immaterial and trifling in- 
stances, even to this day.” 

On looking over the letter of Captain 
Ross, who has recently returned from a 
perilous arctic expedition, addressed to 
Captain, the Hon. George Elliott, and 
inserted in the Imperial Magazine for 
November last, page 531, I found a full 
confirmation of the opinion quoted above, 
and have, therefore, transcribed so much of 
his letter as relates thereto. 

“ Early in January, 1830, we had the 
good fortune to establish a friendly inter- 
course with a most interesting consociation 
of natives, who, being insulated by nature, 
had never before communicated with stran- 
gers; from them we gradually obtained 




















the important information, that we had 
already seen the continent of America, that 
about forty miles to the south-west there 
were two great seas, one to the west, which 
was divided from that to the east by a nar- 
row strait or neck of land. The verification 
of this intelligence either way, on which 
our future operations so materially de- 
pended, devolved on Commander Ross, 
who volunteered this service early in April, 
and, accompanied by one of the mates, 
and guided by two of the natives, pro- 
ceeded to the spot, and found that the 
north land was connected to the south by 
two ridges of high land, fifteen miles in 
breadth ; but, taking into account a chain 
of fresh-water lakes, which occupied the 
valleys between, the dry land, which actu- 
ally separates the two oceans, is only five 
miles. This extraordinary isthmus was sub- 
sequently visited by myself, when Com- 
mander Ross proceeded minutely to survey 
the sea-coast to the southward of the isth- 
mus leading to the westward, which he suc- 
ceeded in tracing to the 99th degree, or to 
one hundred and fifty miles of Cape Turn- 
again, of Franklin; to which point, the 
land, after leading him into the 70th degree 
north latitude, trended directly : during the 
same journey, he also surveyed thirty miles 
of the adjacent coast, or that to the north of 
the isthmus, which, by also taking a west- 
erly direction, formed the termination of 
the western sea into a gulf. The rest of 
this season was employed in tracing the 
sea-coast south of the isthmus leading to 
the eastward, which was done so as to 
leave no doubt that it joined, as the natives 
had previously informed us, to Ockullee, 
and the land forming Repulse Bay. It was 
also determined that there was no passage 
to the westward for thirty miles to the 
northward of our position.” 

Captain Ross adds, in 1832 :— 

“The unusual heavy appearance of the 
ice afforded us no cheering prospect until 
the 1st of August, when, in three boats, we 
reached the ill-fated spot where the Fury 
was driven on shore, and it was not until 
the 1st of September we reached Leopold 
South Island, now established to be the 
north-east point of America, in latitude 
73° 56’, and longitude 90° west.” 

And he finally adds, 

“We have the consolation, that the 
results of this expedition have been con- 
clusive, and to science highly important, 
and may be briefly comprehended in the 
following words :—The discovery of the 
Gulf of Boothia, the continent and isthmus 
of Boothia Felix, and a vast number of 
islands, rivers, and lakes; the undeniable 
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establishment, that the north-east point of 
America extends to the 74th degree of 
north latitude; valuable observations of 
every kind, but particularly on the magnet ; 
and, to crown all, have had the honour of 
placing the illustrious name of our most 
gracious sovereign, William IV. on the true 
position of the magnetic pole.” 

From the narrative of Captain Ross we 
learn, that an isthmus, somewhat similar to 
that of Darien, exists in the icy regions, 
which separates the Atlantic from the 
Pacific ocean ; and thus prevents all com- 
munication between these two vast congre- 
gations of water, except by crossing the 
land. The isthmus of Darien, for the mcst 
part, is about sixty miles in width from sea 
to sea; but in one part it is narrowed to 
thirty-seven miles, of high and rocky land. 
The isthmus of Boothia Felix is only fifteen 
miles in breadth; and, taking into the 
account a chain of fresh-water lakes, which 
occupy the valleys between, the dry land 
which actually separates the two oceans is 
only five miles, Thus we behold, at two 
distinct and very distant points, for the one 
is in the torrid while the other is in the 
frigid zone, two narrow necks of land in 
the great western continent, dividing the 
ocean from the ocean, while in other parts 
this immense mass of dry land is thousands 
of miles wide: but these two narrow isth- 
muses as effectually divide the Atlantic 
from the Pacific, as the thousands of miles 
do in other latitudes. 

In the great eastern continent we have 
also an isthmus ; namely, that of Suez; but 
this is broader than either of the two in the 
great western continent, being sixty miles 
from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, 
and encumbered with shoals upon the 
banks of both oceans. Within the arctic 
circle, the great eastern continent is inha- 
bited farther north than the great western 
continent, and with more civilized nations ; 
yet it does not appear that the ocean north 
of the main land has been explored with 
that precision which, from the proximity of 
these nations, we might have expected. 
The hunters, however, have discovered land 
considerably to the north of what we term 
the continent : but their descriptions of this 
land amount rather to a discovery of its 
existence, than to a geographical display of 
its coasts, much less of its interior parts. 
At this we wonder, considering the enter- 
prising spirit of the Russian emperors, 
under whose dominion these regions 
repose. 

The object which I had in view, on pub- 
lishing my manuscript in 1827, was, to call 
the attention of the reader to the mode in 















which the solid matter of the earth is dis. 
posed, in reference to the fluid matter 
thereof; considering this globe, not one at 
rest, but a sphere in perpetual and rapid 
motion. Unimpaired by its own action, 
we behold the earth sustaining a diurnal as 
well as an annual motion, each of incon- 
ceivable velocity, yet maintaining an equi- 
librium from year to year, and from age to 
age, between its solids and its fluids, which 
to the eye of reason is admirable. 

Looking at the two great continents 
which stretch in a direction nearly parallel 
to each other, from north to south, to an 
extent which almost equals that of the 
earth, from pole to pole ; and connecting 
the disposition of the fluid matter on its 
surface with the solid matter, we see two 
great oceans carried round with the diurnal 
motion, from day to day, in the two im- 
mense troughs formed by these continents. 
This disposition of things, it was contended 
in the article inserted in the Imperial 
Magazine for 1827, column 162, &c. &c. 
(which see at large) prevents a current from 
generating in these oceans, throughout and 
near the tropic regions, which would other- 
wise, had not these continents been placed 
as they now are, have disrupted the earth. 

The object which Captain Ross had in 
view was, to ascertain whether any opening 
existed in the great western continent, 
through which a channel or passage might 
be profitably navigated by ships bound 
from Great Britain to China. Most laud- 
ably has he executed his great commission. 
What toil, what privations, what hardships, 
and what of that which is included in the 
idea of peril, awaited and accompanied 
this dauntless navigator, his brother, and 
brave companions, during the years they 
inhabited the icy regions, what pen can 
trumpet forth? They have met the grati- 
tude, the admiration, and the thanks of 
Britain, since their return in safety : and I 
trust they will yet meet more substantial 
proofs of the high feeling entertained by all 
ranks on their behalf, in an ample reward, 
awarded to them by the legislators of Great 
Britain, for their arduous and persevering 
services. 

No evidence of an opening in the great 
western continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ocean, but rather a confirmation 
that the continent in question is one and 
entire to the 74th degree of north latitude, 
is the result of this arduous enterprise. 
This result contirms the opinions published 
in the Imperial Magazine for the year 
1827; and with this subject I purpose 
to deal more at large on some future 
occasion. W. Cotpwe t. 
King's Square, Nov. 20th, 1832. 
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A GRECIAN LEGEND. 


THERE lay a ship of Egypt homeward borne, 
Where Achelous, from embowering woods, 
Pours forth in splendour, and the Ionian wave 
Plays dimpling round the green Echinades. 
Calm slept the silent gusts, and heavily 
Her sails hung cloud-like from the unbending mast ; 
And motionless, above the level waste, 
Rose, twined with dragon wreaths, her brazen prow. 
Night, with its stars, had faded, and from far 
The lowest sound of wakened birds was heard 
From fragrant forests, where the unfolding rose 
Blushed through the sylvan twilight; yet no streak 
Or rosy glimmerings from her halls of light 
Gave note of morn’s uprising—sullen, dim, 
And scarcely marked beneath the lifted clouds, 
Piled dense above, that hour of gentle prime, 
Gleamed mist-involved along the shadowy sea. 
Day came, but mantled in its gloomiest stole, 
With fitful lustre struggling into birth; 
And, slowly mounting on his upward path, 
Glared pale at intervals the spectral sun. 
Hushed as before, the winds of heaven were still, 
But o’er the quiet deep began to steal 
At first a darkening ripple, and anon 
The heave and swell of fast-succeeding waves, 
As though beneath, the wildly rolling flood 
Were moved in terror from its caverned bed ; 
And ever from the distant vales arose 
A moaning, feeble as the gust which sighs 
Round pool and thicket dank, when winter’s sun 
Sinks prematurely veiled. That sound, dismayed, 
The sea-bird heard, and cowered with folded wing; 
And round the mariner, with wistful eyes, 
Gazed on the clouds and solemn forests, spread 
Dim by the lea; but tranquil yet as death 
Seemed earth around, and shrouded heav’n on high. 
So noon went past; but when, in mid descent, 
Stooped westering to his goal the Lord of Day, 
Along the shore, and from the wooded heights, 
Stole sounds of rising music, softened notes 

* Drawn from the strings of dulcimer and lute, 
And cymbal tinklings, and the tone subdued 
Of one lone trumpet, blown as if to pour 
Its brazen wail above the heroic dead. 
Before the prow of that fast-anchored bark 
Passed the wild melody, then died remote, 
Calming the billow ; and, succeeding fast, 
Up sprang a voice among the answering rocks, 
Shrill as the night-bird’s cry—‘“‘ Lament! lament! 
Fair valleys, and thou, flower-apparelled earth !— 
Ye ivy-mantled caves, and horrent pines, 
And fountains gleaming from your beds of moss !— 
Unfathomed ocean, with incessant roar, 
Lifting thy waters limitless and free !— 
And ye unchanged and ever-living fires, 
Who sow with light the azure fields of space, 
Lament! lament! dead is the mighty Pan !” 
That voice with morn the Seric coast had heard, 
Bathed with its tepid flood ; and from the woods, 
Sounding with hidden streams, where Ind sends forth 
Her clouds of incense from a thousand isles— 
One universal altar—slunk appalled 
The lurking tiger from his cany lair. 
Trembted the palm on Taprobana’s height, 
Though slept the blast, and o’er her placid lakes, 
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Beside whose banks, with orient stones inlaid, 
The beryl glistens faint through sands of gold, 
Instinctive rose, and ebbed the heaving wave. 
By broad Euphrates, and those flowery meads, 
Starred with the wild gourd’s blossoms, sternly paus’d 
The Assyrian horseman, and his bow upraised 
Dropped nerveless, smitten with a dread unknown; 
Memnonian Thebes made answer to the plaint 
With murmurs from a thousand stony lips ; 

And o’er Cyrene’s olive-shaded hills, 

And Hellas, with her founts and vales of song, 

And green Ausonia, where the trophied Rome 

Sat arbitress, supreme of earth and sea, 

Fear fell as night—the guest his jewelled cup 
Untasted left, and from the threshold turned 

The saffron-vested bride, amidst the blaze 

Of congregated torches, while the wail 

Of sorrow sauk beside the bier of death. 

So passed the sound o’er wild Iberia’s space, 

By Tarshish, tower-crowned queen, and far away, 
As sought the sun those yet untraversed coasts 
Renowned in legend, and, as fancy deemed, 

With shining groves by serpent-watch surveyed, 
Died on the wide Atlantic. 


—@~——. 


AN IMITATION. 


O, Willie brewed a peck o’ maut, 
And Rob and Allan cam’ to see, &c. 
Burns. 


Sax Willie, Rob, and Allan sang, 

Sae taunted time wi’ wit and glee : 

And aye the chorus a’ night lang, 

Was as we're now, we hope to be: 
For we're na fou, we're na yet fou, 
But just a drappie in our e’e, 
The cock may craw, the day may daw’, 
But aye we'll taste the barley-brie. 


Time heard their taunts, and snatched his scythe, 
And sware an oath they weel might dree, 
Had they dree’d aught, while bauld and blythe 
They sang inspired, wi’ barley-brie; 
We are na fou, we're na yet fou, 
But just a drappie in our e’e : 
And the cock may craw and the day may daw’, 
But aye we'll taste the barley-brie. 


He sware, short while the cock should craw, 
Their harbinger of morn to be, 
For them short while the day should daw’, 
With golden light on tower and tree, 
Short while for them the moon's pale horn 
Should gild the scene o’er land and Jea 
Ere hapless dawned the fatal morn, 
Should gild the graves of a’ the three! 


And soon, too soon, his aith’s been proved, 
Tho’ of its proof, sma’ pairt had he,— 
Their death was from the life they loved, 
Their mortal drap—the barley-brie : 
Ne mair they'll sing, We're na yet fou, 
Ne mair the drap be i’their e’e 
Nor cock shall craw, nor day shall daw’, 
For them while o’er the barley-brie. 
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Now Learning mourns for Willie gane, 
For Robin Poesy wets her e’e, 

And Science makes for Allan, mane, 
Sin’ death’s dark house hauds a’ the three. 
Britons, lament! for genius rare, 

All victims of the barley-brie, 

And ban the bree, that wad na spare 
The precious lives of sic a three. 


ee 


THE NORTHERN STAR. 

Tue howling winds around us sweep, 
The storms about us roar, 

And we—we skim the foaming deep, 
A thousand miles from shore. 

Fierce o’er the wave the tempests ride, 
And far from land are we, 

Star of the north! with none to guide, 
But Providence and thee ! 


When o’er our deck the billows dash, 
And howls the rushing blast, 

When from afar the thunder-flash’ 
Has split our gallant-mast ; 

When darkness deep has veiled the sky, 
Star of the troubled sea, 

The sailor turns his anxious eye 
Confidingly to thee ! 

One beam of thine, O! welcome star, 
The seaman’s beacon light, 

Cheers his lone heart when wandering far 
In danger’s lowering night. 

Fierce o’er the deep the whirlwinds ride, 
Far, far from land are we, 

Star of the north, with none to guide 
But Providence and thee. 

Cc. M. 


APHORISMS. 


GoveRNING according to law and reason, 
and governing according to will and plea- 
sure, are on earth the two most opposite 
forms of government; while in heaven, 
they are nothing but two different names 
for one and the same thing.— Dr. Clarke. 





Fine sentiments delivered in prose are 
like gems scattered at random ; but when 
confined in poetical measure, they resemble 
bracelets and strings of pearls.—Abu Te- 
man. 

Laziness grows on people; it begins in 
cobwebs, and ends in iron chains.— Hale. 








Politeness is the art of making a selec- 
tion from what one thinks.—Madame de 
Stael. 

The highest perfection of human reason 
is to know that there is an infinity of truth 
beyond its reach.— Pascal, 








Death falls heavily upon him who is too 
much known to others, and too little to him- 
self.— Seneca. 
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Review.—The Prose Works of John 
Milton. Edited by Robert Fletcher. 
Westley and Davis. London. 1834. 


[The spirit and talent evinced in the following 
critique, and the Editor’s sense of the justice of the 
maxim “ audi alteram partem” have induced him 
to introduce it here. Atthe same time, its variance 
not only with his own views, but with the tone of 
opinion which usually pervades this periodical, 
obliges him to remind his readers, that he is in no 
degree responsible for the personal or political 
notions of those who contribute to this department 
of the work.) 


Tr were well for the reputation of Milton, 
if he had been known to the world in the 
character of a poet alone. While under 
the influence of the feelings produced by 
his immortal work, and willingly yielding 
to a delusion to which most are liable, we 
at once identify its author with the princi- 
ples expressed in that noble monument of 
his genius, and are reluctant to believe the 
writer of the first of epic poems destitute of 
a title to rank also as one of the first of men. 
It is much to be regretted, that so pleasant 
an impression should ever be destroyed, yet 
destroyed it invariably must be after the 
perusal of a few pages in any one of those 
controversial works bearing his name, which 
the prudent judgment of our fathers long 
since suffered to sink into comparative obli- 
vion, and which in the present day would 
have remained equally disregarded, had not 
a spirit of indiscriminate reproduction been 
abroad, which allows nothing, that is con- 
nected with a great name, to slumber un- 
noticed. 

Above all other writers, Milton is liable 
to suffer most by such imprudent attempts 
to heighten his popularity by the very means 
most likely to diminish it. The Dunciad 
of Pope, the profane and licentious poetry 
of Dryden, or the indecencies of Swift, cul- 
pable as they may be, detract little from the 
reputation of their respective authors, as 
they are at open variance with no previously 
received impression in their favour. To the 
serious power of religion upon the heart 
they laid but little claim, and, deserving of 
censure as they may be considered, they must 
at least be freed from the charge of glaring 
inconsistency between principle and prac- 
tice. But when all our fiivourite concep- 
tions of the poet, by whom the destinies of 
man have been so greatly and successfully 
sung, are at once swept away, by docu- 
ments subscribed by his own hand, in 
. which some of the worst feelings of our fallen 
nature are revealed in full deformity ; when 
we find the lofty and all but inspired prince 
of epic song, to whom the most awful sub- 
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jects which can engross the mind of man, 
time and eternity, life and death, the regions 
of endless felicity, the abodes of undying 
punishment, the beauties of a newly created 
earth and paradise, and the happiness of its 
sinless occupants, were familiar and not too 
weighty themes—descending into the narrow 
arena of human politics, wrangling with all 
the petty malice of a hired partizan, and all 
the pedantry of a disputant born amidst the 
thickest darkness of the schools ; when, in 
addition to this, we discover one well ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the mild gos- 
pel of pee writing in direct opposition 
to its dictates, and, after the most solemn 
appeals to the Source of all purity, conde- 
scending to make use of the most disgusting 
obscenities, to add force to his personal 
invectives; we are at a loss for words in 
which to express our disappointment and 
sorrow over the wreck of that ideal excel- 
lence, so palpably discovered to have been 
the mere creature of our fancy ; as well as to 
describe our astonishment that a writer ca- 
pable of such high intellectual efforts at one 
time, should at another, when blinded by 
passion or party zeal, have submitted to a 
thraldom so complete, anda bondage so 
revolting. 

Such, we imagine, will be the impression 
left upon every well-regulated mind, after a 
—_ of the controversial writings of John 

ilton. Not such, however, are the senti- 
ments of Mr. Robert Fletcher, editor of the 
prose works before us. Not such is the 
opinion of the Rev. Mr. Ivimey, the author 
of a life of the same poet, which has lately 
fallen into our hands, The latter gentleman, 
indeed, has discovered an excellence in the 
subject of his eulogiums, which we hope 
the nineteenth century will duly value, and 
roundly aftirms Milton to be inferior only 
to the inspired apostle Paul himself; al- 
though, of two of his principal works, one 
is devoted to the justification of a cruel and 
illegal homicide, and the other to a vindi- 
cation of what Mr. Ivimey ought to know 
has been plainly pronounced by Scripture 
to be in no wise better than open adultery. 
How far a christian minister is justified in 
recommending such works to a christian 
public, or how far he may think it expe- 
dient to scatter opinions abroad in an un- 
qualified way, which, if duly acted upon, 
would be subversive of the whole frame of 
society, we do not now stop to inquire ; his 
whole work being far from repaying the 
labour of criticism, and shewing that what- 
ever may be the beauty of Milton’s style, 
or the purity of his English, Mr. Ivimey 
will probably be one of the last persons to 
be benefited by it, since, perhaps, gene- 




















rously disdaining to lessen his favourite 
author in the eyes of others, by an appro- 
priation of any of his peculiar excellences, 
he has shewn, in many parts of his work, 
an utter disregard of the principles of com- 
mon grammar. Mr. Fletcher, however, 
takes rather higher ground, and, although 
his introductory preface is little more than 
a mere declamatory flourish, and contains, 
from beginning to end a “ petitio principii,” 
which renders it scarcely worthy a serious 
refutation, yet, as by the boldness of the 
assertions which, it contains it may possibly 
be productive of some effect upon the 
minds of those who are accustomed to 
prefer the judgment of others to their own, 
in their estimate of an author’s merits, we 
think it may justify a notice somewhat 
more extended than usual. 

The plan which we shall adopt on the 
present occasion is exceedingly simple, and 
one which we imagine all our readers will 
acknowledge to be consistent with the 
strictest principles of justice. We shall 
allow Milton himself to answer the eulogies 
of his extravagant panegyrist; and, after 
we have selected, in reply to Mr. Fletcher’s 
assertions, such passages as appear most 
illustrative of the true spirit and character 
of the controversialist, we will put it to the 
good sense of those into whose hands our 
review is likely to fall, whether such pro- 
ductions are not imprudently revived at a 
time when decency and moderation, with, 
at least, the absence of the foulest personal 
abuse, and coarsest execration of an oppo- 
nent, are indispensably necessary to the 
reception of any work in literature or phi- 
losophy, much more of theological discus- 
sion; or, whether the darkness 6f oblivion 
were not far better suffered to rest upon a 
system of treatises, whose immediate ten- 
dency is to promote the exacerbation of feel- 
ings of the bitterest personal and political 
hostility, to induce a general contempt for all 
authority, however justly founded, and to 
encourage the licentious and immoral to 
treat with contempt, and break through at 
pleasure, the most sacred obligations of 
social life. It may be necessary to observe, 
that the peculiar political principles advo- 
cated by Milton form no object of our 
consideration ;* nor do we enter upon the 
religious questions to which many of his 
tracts are devoted, Whatever may be our 
opinion as to the best kind of government, 
or of the state or condition in which the 
church is most likely to flourish, this is no 
place for stating it; and whether Milton, in 
attacking the principles of monarchy and 
episcopacy, is deserving of praise or censure, 
we willingly leave others to determine. All 
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we pretend to do is, to shew how com- 
pletely the representations of Mr. Fletcher 
are contradicted by the work he has edited ; 
and to call the attention of the public to a 
few of the innumerable passages scatter- 
ed throughout Milton's prose works, in 
which the excess of his virulence, and 
spirit of party, have hurried him into 
statements which, we imagine, every one 
possessed of common candour, without 
involving himself in the principles of any 
party, would acknowledge to be dangerous 
to all social right and justice, and destruc- 
tive to the first and most essential moral 
truths. If this point alone be established, 
no insulated beauties, we apprehend, 
should have sufficient power to avert the 
general indignation from falling where 
there is so much to deserve it ; as the most 
powerful eloquence, exercised in sucha cause, 
ought only to make our censure so much 
the more openly expressed ; for, if mere 
excellence of style, and strength of lan- 
guage, were allowed to be sufficient palli- 
atives for all moral faults, there is scarcely 
a book, proscribed by public decency, 
which might not find a safe refuge under 
such a plea. The impious wit of Voltaire, 
the sensuatity of Rousseau, the atheistical 
subtleties of Hobbes, nay, the very abomi- 
nations of Apuleius and Petronius Arbiter, 
might plead for admission to our domestic 
libraries, with quite as much justice, and 
for the very same reason. 

Nothing, it is well known, is easier than 
to assert; and Mr. Fletcher’s preface, as 
we kave before intimated, contains asser- 
tions in abundance. He has a most happy 
talent at coming to great conclusions with 
very slender premises, and either thinks 
proofs altogether unnecessary, or disdains 
to bring them forward; the recovery of 
a good book, he informs us, “is a sure 
and certain resurrection ;” and, after /aying 
down this axiom, proceeds to inform us of 
his own design, in the laudable work of 
resuscitating the Tetrachordon and Defensio 
secunda, which is “to popularize, in a mul- 
tum in parvo shape, the prose works of our 
great poet,—who cannot be convicted of 
having ever penned a line which does not 
equally attest the purity of his motives, and 
the splendour of his genius.” This we shall 
ag our readers into the way of determining 
or themselves anon; but to shew that 
Mr. Fletcher does not satisfy himself with 
very measured terms of panegyric, in 
claiming the public patronage for the trea- 
tises he has endeavoured to ‘‘ popularize,” 
and to point out the absurd and extravagant 
pretensions which it is now the fashion, in 
certain circles, to put forth in behalf of 
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Milton, we shall take the liberty of adding 

two or three extracts more, from his elo- 

quent prolegomena, observing, en passant, 

with respect to our first two extracts, that 

to be eloquent does not always necessarily 

require our being consistent into the 
in. 

“ It is astonishing that they, (that is, 
the prose works aforesaid,) should not in 
our time have been appreciated by the 
people ; and it is greatly to be regretted, 
not merely for the sake of the author, but 
for the general interests of truth, and the 
cultivation of learning, eloquence, and taste 
among us, 

“There is not an equal instance of unwor- 
thy neglect on record. This is ultimately 
traceable to the elevated character of the 
writings themselves. John Milton was a 
teacher, and the world does not like to be 
taught, His fit audience in the world 
will always be few. The world’s taste is 
but the hand-maid and servant of a 
stronger power, whose empire lies in the 
passions of the depraved heart; which, 
while unrenewed, never can and never will 
cease to treat both the highest poetry and 
the divinest philosophy with mingled ha- 
tred and contempt. 

“« Johnson’s misrepresentationsand calum- 
nies have had their day; and inconceiv- 
ably injurious though they have been to the 
honour of John Milton, sure we are, that 
the time is fast approaching, yea, now is, 
when the man, as well as the poet, will be 
redeemed from obloquy, not by an inter- 
pretation of his opinions, however honest, 
or estimate of his character, however cor- 
rect; nor even by the panegyrics of his 
admirers, however eloquent, (and some of 
surpassing merit have lately been pro- 
nounced ;) but the great achievement shall 
be won and worn by himself alone. With 
his own strong axe, shall he hew down, not 
only his adversaries, but their errors.” 

Let him but be heard: here, in this one 
volume, is to be found their triumphant but 
neglected refutation. 

“ Equally resplendent in the annals of 
literature and of song, the name of the 
author of these writings is a sufficient gua- 
rantee for their interest to the scholar, their 
value to the politician, and their utility to 
every patriotic Christian. They~are now 
cast into a proper shape for circulation, and 
wherever carried they will administer not 
less to the delight and profit, than to the 
intellectual and moral wants and necessi- 
ties of the age. In them will be found 
nothing dangerous or anarchical, dishonour- 
able or polluting ! the monarch will not 
Jind here any thing to derogate from his 


just authority. His nobles will here learn 
true magnammity ; his people be built up 
in their love to their country and to HIM- 
seLr!! The man of taste will be refreshed 
—the protestant will rejoice in the para- 
mount allegiance of the poet to the great 
principles of the Reformation. The least 
will find that he may be useful; the 
greatest, that he may be worthless; the 
most ignorant will here find an “ eye- 
brightening electuary of knowledge and 
foresight ;” the most learned, that his supe- 
rior condescended to be most plain. These 
are the authorized works of a man who 
never quailed before a tyrant, or bowed 
before a mob ; but, after exerting the great- 
est abilities in the greatest of causes; in for- 
titude, in meekness and patience, possessed 
his spirit, and became, in adversity and 
prosperity, an exemplar for the imitation 
of a nation of “ heroes, prophets, and 
sages.” “The character of our defender 
was unassailable and unsullied ; his heart 
was as pure as his intellect, and harmo- 
niously did all their powers and passions 
unite, to make up the perfect homogene- 
ousness of this exalted specimen of huma- 
nity ; all his writings illustrate this wonder- 
ful permeability (so to speak) of his whole 
nature ; the fine, but thorough articulation 
of his mental and moral energies ; the sub- 
lime and perpetual reciprocity and sympa- 
thy between all the stores and functions of 
his soul.” 

Although the latter sentence is some- 
what too sublime for the comprehension of 
such every-day readers as ourselves, and 
reminds us much of Squire Thornton’s eru- 
dite proposition to poor Moses, in the 
Vicar of Wakefield ; it must be confessed, 
that, considering the difficulty Mr. Fletcher 
must have found in the selection of expres- 
sions sufficiently magniloquent to embody 
his sentiments of admiration, he has ac- 
quitted himself handsomely enough in his 
task. We know not whether most to be 
pleased with—the becoming confidence, or 
splendid style of language, which character- 
izes his essay. We have now, however, to 
fulfil our pledge, of bringing forward such 
passages from his favourite author, as will 
make a suitable appendix to his powerful 
panegyric, only requesting the reader to 
compare our extracts with Mr. Fletcher's 
affirmations, and then to form his own 
judgment. 

Milton’s prose works consist chiefly of 
certain pamphlets upon Church Govern- 
ment; a short and utopian tractate upon 
Education ; Areopagitica; a speech for the 
liberty of unlicensed Printing ; four works, 
including theTetrachordon,upon the doctrine 
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of divorcee, restored, as the author auda- 
ciously affirms, for the good of both sexes ; 
a Latin Accidence ; Iconoclastes ; an An- 
swer to the famous Ikon Basilike; the 
Controversy with Salmasius and Alexander 
More ; Four Books of a History of Eng- 
land ; several Letters, comprising the Cor- 
respondence with Foreign States, carried on 
by Milton, when filling the office of Latin 
Secretary to Cromwell ; Familiar Epistles ; 
a few College “Exercises ; and, a dull Trea- 
tise on the Art of Logic. We have, there- 
fore, variety enough from which to collect 
our extracts: and first, to exhibit the true 
elegance of diction, adopted by Milton, in 
controversy, (an elegance which Mr. Fletcher 
holds up to the imitation of posterity, and 
falls fiercely upon Lord Brougham, for not 
recommending, also, in his inaugural 
speech to the students of Glasgow,) we beg 
the reader's attention to the following pas. 
sages. 

“It is still episcopacy, that before all 
our eyes wounds and slays the most 
learned and seeming religious of our minis- 
ters, who no sooner advanced to it, but, like 
a seething-pot set to cool, sensibly exhale 
and reek out the greatest part of that zeal, 
and those gifts which were formerly in 
them, ‘settling in a skinny congealment of 
sloth and ease at the top ; and if they keep 
their learning by some potent sway of na- 
ture, it is a rare chance ; but their devotion 
most commonly comes to that queazy tem- 
per of lukewarmness, that gives a vomit to 
God himself.” 

Of Reformation in England. 

“ Believe it, sir, right truly it may be 
said, that antichrist is mammon’s son ; the 
sour leaven of human traditions, mixed in 
one putrified mass with the poisonous 
dregs of hypocrisy, that lie basking in the 
sunny warmth of wealth and promotion, is 
the serpent’s egg, that will hatch an anti- 
christ, wheresover, and engender the same 
monster as big or little as the lump is 
which breeds him.”— Ibid. 

“ As for the fogging proctorage of money, 
with such an eye as struck Gehazi with 
leprosy, and Simon Magus with a curse, 
so does she look ; and so threaten her fiery 
whip against that. barking den of thieves 
that dare thus baffle, and buy and sell the 
awful and majestic wrinkles of her brow. 
He that is rightly sped with her invisible 
arrow, if he can be at peace in his soul, 
and not smell within him the brimstone 
of hell, may have fair leave to tell all his 
bags over undiminished of the least far- 
thing.” — Tbid. 

“Spoiled, quoth ye? indeed it is so 
spoiled, as a good song is spoiled by a 
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lewd singer; or, as the saying is, ‘God 
sends meat, but the cooks work their wills;’ 
in that sense, we grant your bishop’s foot 
may have spoiled it, and made it sapere 
ollam, if not sapere aulam, which is the 
same in old Latin, or perhaps in plain 
English. For certain, your confutation 
hath achieved nothing against it, and left 
nothing upon it but a foul taste of your 
skillet foot, and a more perfect and distin- 
guishable odour of your socks than of your 
nightcap. And how a bishop should con- 
fute a book with his foot, unless his brains 
were dropped into his great toe,—I cannot 
meet with any man that can resolve me; 
only they tell me that such a confutation 
must needs be gouty, So much for the 
bishop’s foot.”— Animadversions upon the 
Remonstrant’s Reply. 

And so much for Milton’s elegance and 
delicacy. We could quote innumerable 
passages of the same character, did our 
limits permit. We cannot, however, re- 
frain from copying the concluding sen- 
tences of his treatise on the Reformation, 
which we suppose Mr. Fletcher would 
think admirably calculated for the ‘ culti- 
vation of eloquence and taste among us.” 
It is a noble specimen of gracefulness, feel- 
ing, and strict propriety :— 

“ But they, contrary, that, by the impair- 
ing and diminution of the true faith, the 
distresses and servitude of their country, 
aspire to high dignity, rule, and promotion 
here, after a shameful end of this life, 
(which God grant them,) shall be thrown 
down eterually into the darkest and deepest 
gulf of hell, where, under the despiteful 
control, the trample and spurn, of all the 
other damned, that, in the anguish of their 
torture, shall have no other ease than to 
exercise a raving and bestial tyranny over 
them—as their slaves and negroes, they 
shall remain in that plight for ever, he 
basest, the lowermost, most underfoot, and 
down-trodden vassals of perdition.” 

As we have already extended our notice 
to an unusual length, we must reserve our 
further comments upon Mr. Fletcher and 
his author till our next. 

ee ———— 


Revrew.—Christian Ethics; or, Moral 
Philosophy, on the Principles of Divine 
Revelation. By Ralph Wardlaw, 
D.D. Jackson and Walford, London, 
1833. 

Tue title of this work, and the name it 

bears, are alike adapted to raise high ex- 

pectations ; nor are these in any degree 
diminished by the exemplary modesty with 
which the author enters upon his task. 
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That modesty has long been justly esteemed 
the distinction-mark of sound philosophy, 
and of a christian spirit ; and when, there- 
fore, as in the case of Dr. Wardlaw, these 
characters are combined, we need not won- 
der at the unfeigned diffidence with which 
he approaches a subject at once so difficult 
and so important. 

We rise from the perusal of this series of 
Lectures* with a persuasion that it has 
effected much for Enristianity, and not a 
little for moral philosophy; and although 
we cannot entirely concur in all the views 
upon the latter subject, which it contains, 
yet we must candidly confess that we hesi- 
tate to take any exception against a work 
which exhibits so much intellectual acute- 
ness, and so much enlightened piety. Will 
it be thought disparaging to this work to 
state, that it develops just such a system as 
we should have expected from a christian 
minister, who, devoted to the sacred func- 
tions of his office, and engrossed by the 
infinite importance of those principles 
which it is his high honour to promulgate to 
the world, holds all other subjects as sub- 
ordinate and tributary, and esteems them 
only in proportion as they can be blended 
with Christianity, or pressed into its service? 
yet, although this statement, if true of the 
work before us, stamps a high value upon 
it in its most important character, and pre- 
pares us to expect much from it of christian 
instruction ; it still renders it improbable 
that the science of ethics will be recognised 
by the author distinctly and independently, 
or, at least, that in that character it will 
receive entire justice at his hand. 

Yielding the most respectful attention to 
those statements in the Dr.’s preface, in 
which he‘ invites the candid notice of 
readers and critics to the “ avowed extent 
of his aim,” as being to furnish a work 
“strictly and exclusively elementary ;” we 
still venture to express our opinion, that 
the objection we have supposed, lies against 
this admirable performance. After dis- 
claiming all controversy with the atheist 
and the infidel, and supposing in limine 
the authenticity and authority of the Bible 
to be admitted, he proceeds, in his first 
lecture, to lay down “ the Respective Pro- 
vinces of Philosophy and Theology ;” and 
here we think that his remarks first exhibit 
that almost exclusive attention to theology, 
and that neglect of the science of ethics as 
a distinct science, to which we have already 
alluded. A few passages will exhibit 





* The work constitutes the first ofa Series of 
Annual Courses of Lectures delivered in London, 
at the Congregational Library. 
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clearly Dr. Wardlaw’s view of the “respect- 
ive provinces” of the two sciences, In 
our humble opinion, they go far to shew 
that he assigns to one of them no province 
at all. 


* But it is not,” says the Dr. “ with natural phi- 
losophy, it is with moral science, that theology 
chiefly interferes. It is of these two that I have 
pronounced the provinces inseparable by any defi- 
nite and mutually exclusive line of demarcation. 
There can be no boundary drawn for the philoso- 
phical moralist, that does not inclose a portion, far 
from inconsiderable, of the territory of the theolo- 
gian. Their ground, on many points, is unavoid- 
ably common. Their lines of partition, therefore, 
are not so much determined by the subjects which 
they respectively embrace, as by their principles of 
argumentation, their sources of evidence, and the 
authorities to which each appeals and pays defe- 
rence. The theologian exhibits the proofs of divine 
revelation; and, having established its authority, 
settles all questions in religion and morals by a 
direct appeal to its sacred lessons :—the philosopher 
carries on his own researches in his own way, in 
the spirit of independence of all such authority, 
and arrives at his own conclusions. If, as may not 
unfrequently happen, the doctrines of the one and 
the decisions of the other are at variance. and that 
not by a shade of difference merely, but, by direct 
contrariety, there is no help for it:—each must be 
regarded as right on his own principles and within 
his appropriate sphere. 

“Can any thing be imagined more unfortunate 
than this position of parties to the interests of 
truth? as if a thing could be true on one ground, 
and false on another !—true, when tried by this set 
of principles, and false when tried by that !—theo- 
logically right and philosophically wrong,—or theo- 
logically wrong and philosophically right! The 
philosopher, we shall suppose, works out the esta- 
blishment of some favourite point by his own pro- 
cess of metaphysical reasoning; the divine, by an 
appeal to his authorities and sources of evidence, 
arrives at an opposite result: that is not the sage’s 
concern ; it pertains to another department,—to a 
different chair,—with which he has nothing to do, 
and from which, as he does not presume to inter- 
fere on his part, he reasonably looks for a recipro- 
city of non-interference on the part of its occupant 
The conclusion to which he has himself come, may, 
for aught he knows, be bad divinity; but he is con- 
fident it is sound philosophy: and this is all it con- 
cerns him to mind.”—p. 9, 10. 


And again, 


“ There cannot, certainly, be any subject higher 
in importance, or deeper in interest, than that of 
morals. It comprehends in it all the obligations, 
not of human beings alone, but of intelligent crea- 
tures universally, in all the relations they can oc- 
cupy, whether to their Maker, or to each other: 
together with the great original principles, so far 
as they can be ascertained, from which these obli- 
gations arise. Such is the enlarged acceptation in 
which I would be understood as employing the 
term in those discussions, on which, with all diffi- 
dence, I am about to enter.”—p° 28. 
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Now, these preliminary statements ap- 
pear to us to proceed upon the assumption 
which we think erroneous, that the Bible 
contains all the principles of ethics; in fact, 
that it has no place among pure and sepa- 
rate sciences, that it is not to be considered 
as that science which teaches the social 
duties owed by man to man, and those 
alone ; in fact, they seem to deny that there 
is a set of principles on which men owe 
duties to each other, irrespectively of their 
duty to the Divine Being, and whether or 
not they know and believe in the only true 
God. Moreover, the admission of such a 
separate science, and of such separate obli- 
gations, would not in the slightest degree 
interfere with the doctrine of the paramount 
authority of revelation. On all the points 
of merely moral duty on which it treats, 
and to all those who possess it, it will still 
be regarded as the standard, without ap- 
peal ; while, on those points on which it is 
silent, and to all that overwhelming majo- 
rity of mankind who have never become 
acquainted with its contents, there will still 
be obligations emanating from a different 
source, and binding them to that conduct 
which the Divine Being has, unknown to 
them, connected with the harmony and 
happiness of his creatures. 

In further elucidation of Dr. Wardlaw’s 
we will extract his statements 


views, 
respecting the nature of virtue :— 

“ If these principles be at al) correct,—and to me 
they appear entitled to rank amongst Jirst truths, self- 
evident elementary principles,—it must follow, that in 
any subject of God's moral government, virtue must 


consist in conformity to this will. Recollect, | am 
not now speaking of the foundation of moral rectitude, 
or of the question (whether we be competent to find 
an answer to it or not) why is the divine wil! what it 
is? lam speaking solely of the rule or daw of duty for 
his dependent and accountable creatures. And in 
this view, it is not only our safest ground,—it is our 
only legitimate and reasonable ground,—that the 
virtue or moral rectitude of a subject of God's moral 
government consists in conformity of principle end 
conduct, of heart and life, to the will of the Governor ; 
—a Governor who is necessarily supreme, and whose 
will, to all his intelligent creatures, is infallible and 
unimpeachable law.”—pp. 163, 164. 
* 7 * ~ - 

** The inquiry, then, which next presents itself for 
our consideration, relates to the manner in which the 
Divine will is made known. How do men obtain 
acquaintance with the rule or law by which their 
conduct isto be regulated and tried’? Hasthe Divine 
Governor given to the human race any full and infal- 
lible discovery of it! To this question I answer at 
once, with all confidence, leaving the objections and 
sneers of philosophy to be afterwards disposed of,— 
He has :—and it is to be found in the volume of divine 
revelation. Thia we affirm to be the only complete 
and absolutely sure discovery of the mind and will of 
the Divine Being to man. The answer may seem a 
very common-place one; but I am satisfied it is the 
ovly one in accordance with truth. I am aware of the 
special exception put in against it by philosophers,— 
that nothing can be acknowledged as the rule or stan- 
dard of virtue to mankind, with which so limited a 
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portion of mankind are acquainted. The standard, 
they allege, must be hing universal, hing 
of which all men are equally in possession, or to 
which, at least, all have equal access. It is unreason- 
able to suppose that the law, by which all are to be 
tried, should be a law known only to a few. The 
objection, | grant, is a very natural one, and one 
which, stated in such a form, appears insuperable ; for 
how is it possible, that a book should be the standard 
of duty to the millions of men into whose hands it has 
never come’ A little attention, however, to the true 
state of the case will not only remove the difficulty, 
but will serve still farther to show, on how many 
points, in our investigation of such subjects, the 
doctrine, formerly adverted to, of the fallen condition 
of man, is found to bear.”—pp. 166, 167. 


Then, after some extended remarks on 
the fallen character of the human mind, 
and after refuting the notion—that the gos- 
pel is a mere “ republication of the law of 
nature,” he proceeds to a specific answer 
to the capital objection to his theory, which 
he had stated above. 





“It will very reasonably be asked,” says he, “‘ what, 
in regard to responsibility, is the condition of those 
who have not this revelation’? Their responsibility, we 
say in reply, must of course correspond to the means 
they possess of acquaintance with the rule of duty. 
We have seen it affirmed in this revelation itself, that 
sin is the transgression of law, and that ‘ where no 
law is, there is no transgression.’ Have they, then, no 
law? \f they had not, it would follow, that they 
could have no sin, and could not be the subjects of 
any of d tion. 1 cannot task your 
patience with any repetition of what was advanced on 
this subject in last Lecture, when we were comment- 
ing on the theory of Dr. Butler. A few additional 
sentences must suffice.— Under the administration of 
the same divine Ruler, it is manifest, as already 
hinted, that there can be only one moral law for the 
whole community of mankind. Right and wrong, in 
their great essential principles and requirements, do 
not vary with climate, locality, condition, or time. 
They are the same to all. ‘The difference in regard 
to responsibility, wheresoever it exists, does not arise 
from a difference in the law, but from a difference in 
the means and opportunities of knowing it, and in the 
nature and amount of motives by which it is en- 
forced. This is the principle laid down by the divine 
Author of Christianity :—‘ That servant who knew 
his Lord's will, and did commit things worthy of 
stripes, shall be beaten with many stripes; but he 
that knew not’ (that is, had not the same means and 
the same measure of knowledge, for the absence of a/i 
knowledge and all means of knowledge would have 
nullified accountableness) ‘ and did commit things 
worthy of'stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes :"— 
and the same is (the principle of the passage in the 
Epistle to the Rumans formerly adverted to:—‘ As 
many as have sinned without law shall also perish 
without law ; and as many as have sinned in the law 
shall be judged by the law.’ Men shall be judged and 
punished, that is, according to their means of know- 
ing God's will; they who enjoyed the written law, or 
revelation of that will, having a heavier load of guilt, 
and a proportionally severer verdict, than those who 
have not possessed this privilege. 

“ That the law of revelation, and the law of nature 
and conscience, are substantially the ‘same, the con- 
text clearly implies :—‘ When the Gentiles who have 
not the law’ (the written law) ‘do by nature things 
contained in the law,’ (the same written law) ‘ these, 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves,’—not 
certainly a law different from the other, but the 
same law, known in another way, and in an inferior 
degree.” —pp. 175; 176. 
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Now, from these it would ap- 
pear, that, to those whohave the divine 
revelation, it is the rule and standard of 
moral duty ; while to those who have not, 
conscience performs the same functions, 
whose law, the Dr., in the sentence last 
cited, admits to be “ substantially the 
same ” with “ the law of revelation.” But, 
we may ask, as all mankind are moral 
agents, that is, as they all lie under obliga- 
gations to certain courses of conduct, and 
as very few have the light of revelation : 
and further, as that revelation passes over 
numerous points of moral duty in silence— 
would it not be more natural and nearer to 
the truth, to assign, as the fundamental 
principle of ethical morality, the confor- 
mity of conduct to the dictates of con- 
science, leaving the further instruction and 
precepts of Christianity as an independent, 
and additional light, of which comparatively 
few are cognizant ? 

This, however, is but a hint. The full 
elucidation of this theory would require a 
far longer dissertation than is consistent 
with our limits, or the character of our 
work. We will only add, that it is one, 
the truth of which is confirmed by the pas- 
sages of scripture, which the Doctor princi- 
pally cites and illustrates, by the observation 
of the apostle Paul respecting his persecu- 
tion of the church, by the general tenor of 
scripture, and by our own first notions of 
equity. Indeed, the very subject and text 
of Dr. Wardlow’s fifth Lecture, when taken 
together, afford an example of that error into 
which we are venturing to suggest that he 
has fallen throughout; they are announced 
as follows: “ On tue Ruce or Morar 
Osuication. 1 John iii. 4. “ Sin is the 
transgression of the law.” The very selec- 
tion of such a passage, (which, unquestion- 
ably, has reference only to divine revelation, ) 
as illustrating the rule of moral obligation to 
mankind, the large majority of whom have 
never heard of a revelation, and the whole 
of whom were equally subject to moral 
obligations long before the hundredth part 
of that revelation was completed, is of itself 
sufficient, we think, to throw the general 
views of the writer, as far as this part of his 
work is concerned, under considerable sus- 
picion. 

But, at the same time that we thus ven- 
ture our opinion that the lecturer has failed 
to construct a perfect system of ethics, or 
rather, that, strictly speaking, he has left the 
science of pure ethics untouched, we still 
cannot but pay the tribute of our admiration 
to the masterly way in which he has disposed 
of the systems of preceding philosophers. 
He has done it, moreover, in the true spirit 
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of a Christian, and by means which highly 
exalt the power and efficacy of that religion 
which he professes. His success is owing 
entirely to the divine power which accom- 
panies and sanctions his efforts, and to the 
irrefragable conclusiveness of the doctrines 
taught in the divine word. The one prin- 
- which he employs to the demolition 
of the system of Butler himself, (which, he 
ingeniously terms “ the system of Zeno bap- 
tized unto 'Christ,”) is the Scripture doc- 
trine of the depravity of human nature. 
We will extract the most relevant portion 
of his controversy with Butler, merely as 
a specimen of the success with which he 
contends with the various theories of 
Paley, Adam Smith, Hume, Brown, and 
others, After stating the Bishop’s po- 
sition, which is exceedingly analogous to 
the old stoical scheme, which places virtue 
in living ‘ according to nature ;” and more 
particularly stating his views of the original 
constitution of our nature, the Dr. says :— 


“ Now I entertain no doubt, that this is a just 
account of the original constitution of our nature ,— 
that such is the (due subordination of its various 
powers and propensions,—such the legitimate order 
of their respective operations. But you can hardly 
fail to have been sensible, how little reference there 
is, in these representations, to the fallen condition 
and depraved character of this nature. I am far from 
intending to insinuate, that the fallen and degenerate 
condition of man has no place in Butler's Theology. 
When treating, in his ‘ Analogy,’ of the economy of 
redemption by a Mediator, he speaks of ‘ the world’s 
being in a state Of ruin’ as ‘a supposition which 
seems the very ground of the \Christian Dispensa- 
tion,’ and argues, on this ground, the reasonableness, 
from the analogy of divine providence, of the scheme 
of mediatorial interposition. But he is one of those 
to whom I have already alluded, as, in their reason- 
ings on morals, appearing at times as if they had for- 
gotten the characters of human nature which, on 
other occasions, they have admitted: and I must be 
excused for adding, that not only in this seeming 
forgetfulness, but also in the vague generality of the 
terms in which human degeneracy is usually ex- 
pressed, and in the statements given by him of the 
influence of the Red "s at t, and of the 
conditions, on man’s part, of acceptance with God, 
there is evidevce, that his impressions of the real 
amount of this degeneracy, as existing in the moral 
state and character of each individual man, were 
hardly adequate to the lified and humbling re- 
presentations of the inspired volume. In the extracts 
which have just been given from the bishop's ser- 
mons, we are certainly, in a great degree, allowed to 
lose sight of the present character of human nature, 
and are left to suppose it, in its present state, such as 
it was designed, by the Author of its constitution, to 
be. The various parts of the watch are put together 
by the skill of the artist, each in its proper place, and 
all relatively adjusted to the production of a certain 
effect,—the correct measurement of time. So is it, 
according to Bishop Butler's theory, with human 
nature. It is ‘ adapted to virtue’ as evidently as ‘a watch 
is adapted to measure time.’ But, suppose the watch, 
by the perverse interference of some lover of mis- 
chief, to have been so thoroughly disorganized,—its 
moving and its insubordinate parts and powers so 
changed in their collocation and their mutual action, 
that the result has become a coustaut tendency to go 
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backward instead‘of forward, or to go backwards and 
forwards with irregular, fitful, ever-shifting alterna- 
tion,—8o0 as to require a complete remodelling, and 
especially a re-adjustment of its great moving power, 
to render it fit for its original purpose ;—would not 
this be a more appropriate analogy for representing 
the present character of fallen man’ ‘The whole 
machine is out of order, The main-spring has been 
broken ; and an antagonist power works all the parts 
of the mechanism. It is far from being with human 
nature, as Butler, by the similitade of the watch, 
might lead his reader to suppose. The watch, when 
duly adjusted, is only, in his phrase, ‘ iad/e to be out 
of order.’ This might suit for an illustration of the 
state of human nature at first, when it received its 
constitution from its Maker. But it has lost its ap- 
propriateness now. That nature, alas! is not now a 
machine that is merely ‘ apt to go out of order ;’ it 
ts out of order; so radically disorganized, that the 
grand original power which impelled all its move- 
ments, has been broken and lost, and an unnatural 
power, the very opposite of it, has taken its place ; so 
that it cannot be restored to the original harmony of 
its working, except by the interposition of the Omni- 
potence that framed it.'"—pp. 125—127. 


But it is time to close these remarks, and 
we do so by cordially thanking Dr. Ward- 
low for a most valuable work, which will 
be read with deep interest, and which, if 
perused with a proper spirit, can hardly 
fail to communicate much important in- 
Struction. 

—o-——— 


Review.— Travels and Researches in Caf- 
Sraria. By Stephen Kay. Mason. Lon- 
don. 1833. 


So little, comparatively, is known of the 
continent of Africa, more particularly of 
that part of it to which the work before us 
has reference, that in becoming familiar 
with its history, we acquaint ourselves with 
a people of manners, character, and cus- 
toms entirely dissimilar to any we have yet 
known ; a people who, though in a state of 
the lowest barbarism, yet discover qualities 
of mind which must make them objects of 
great interest to those who wish to complete 
their knowledge of the human species, and 
to render the history of its progress con- 
nected, no less than to the estimable few 
who, regarding all men as brethren and 
members of one great family, are ardently 
desirous to illuminate the dark regions of 
the earth, to strike the fetters from the de- 
graded slaves of superstition and error, and 
place them in the light and liberty of Chris- 
tianity. 

* Long, indeed,” says Mr. Kay, ‘‘ has Africa been 
neglected, and suffered to remain the devoted vic- 
tim of cruelty and oppression ; we cannot, therefore, 
but hail many recent and highly important events, 
which go far to prove that her “day of visitation” 
has at length arrived. 
lanthropist to plead her cause, and unweariedly to 
exert himself on behalf of her fettered millions; 
the traveller and man of science, to explore her 


Now is stirred up the phi- 
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unknown deserts ; the missionary, to establish him- 
self in the most pestilential of her climes; and the 
christian colonist, to fix his habitation in the neigh- 
bourhood of her warlike tribes.” 


Our author tells us, that “the bodily 
constitution of the natives, the qualities of 
their minds, their domestic state and poli- 
tical institutions, their system of war and of 
public security, their arts and arms, toge- 
ther with the singular customs and degrad- 
ing superstitions, universally Nas among 
them,” haveall been points of diligent inquiry 
with him for years,” and with an illustration 
of these topics he furnishes us with much 
useful historical, topographical, and scientific 
information, with a connected account of 
the introduction of Christianity, and an in- 
teresting view of the progress of civilization, 
and the prospects of Africa. With this is 
interwoven much anecdote and incident, 
“ hair-breadth escapes,” &e. as a specimen 
of which we shall present our readers with 
a most graphic account of the deliverance 
of a man from a lion, which Mr. Kay had 
from the individual himself. 





“ Accompanied by several other individuals, he 
one morning went out on a hunting excursion, and 
on coming to an extensive plain beyond the pre- 
cincts of the colony, where there was abundance of 
game, they discovered a number of lions, which 
were disturbed by their approach. One of the 
males instantly;separated himself from the troop, 
and began slowly to advance ‘towards the party, 
most of whom were young, and altogether unaccus- 
tomed to rencounters of so formidable a nature. 
While droves of timid antelopes only came in their 
way, they were all brave fellows, and boasted loudly 
of their courage, but this completely failed, and the 
young Nimrods began to quake, when the monarch 
of the desert appeared. Nevertheless, while the 
animal was yet at a distance they all dismounted, 
and, according to general custom on such occasions, 
begun tying their horses together, with the view of 
keeping them between themselves and the beast, 
until they could take deliberate aim at him. His 
movements, however, were too quick, and before 
the horses were properly fastened, the lion made a 
tremendous bound or two, which suddenly brought 
him down on the hind parts of one of them: being 
hereby startled, they instantly plunged forward, and 
knocked down the poor man in question; over him 
went the horses, and off ran his comrades with all 
speed. He arose from the ground as quickly as 
possible; but, on perceiving him stand up, the ani- 
mal turned round, and with a seeming conscious- 
ness of his superior might, stretched forth his paw 
and by a single stroke on the back part of the neck 
jaid him prostrate again. He had but just time to 
roll on his back, before it set its foot upon his 
breast, and lay regularly down at full length upon 
him. He now became almost breathless, partly 
from fear, but principally from the intolerable pres- 
sure of his terrific load. In order to get breath, he 
endeavoured to move himself a little, upon which 
the lion instantly laid hold of his left arm, just be- 
low the elbow, and bit it in several places down to the 
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hand, in the thick part of which its teeth seemed com- 
pletely to have met. All this time, however, it does 
not appear to have been at all furious, but merely 
to have caught at its prey as the cat would play 
with a mouse that is not quite dead. In this dread- 
ful situation he remained for a considerable length 
of time writhing in pain, gasping for breath, and 
momentarily expecting to be torn limb from limb. 
On raising his head a little, the creature opened his 
mouth to receive it, but providentially lost his hold, 
in consequence of the hat (which was shown to me) 
slipping off; the points of the teeth, therefore, only 
just scarified the pericranium. Thus narrowly was 
he prevented from crushing the head to pieces. 
He then placed his paw upon the arm from which 
the blood was copiously flowing, and the purple 
stream soon covered it. This he again and again 
licked clean; and then fixing his flaming eye in- 
tently upon that of the man, now smelt on one side 
of his face and then on the other, and appeared to 
be only awaiting the inducement of voracity wholly 
to devour his helpless prey! At this critical mo- 
ment, said the [poor fellow, I recollected having 
heard that there was a God on high, who was able 
to deliver at the last extremity; I therefore began 
to pray, that he would prevent the lion from eating 
my flesh and drinking my blood. While engaged 
in this act of devotion the beast turned completely 
round, placing its head towards his feet, and its tail 
over his face. This induced hope in the mind of 
the sufferer, that he might now possibly rid himself 
of his load; and under this impression he made an 
effort, which was no sooner discovered than checked 
by a terrible bite in the right thigh. He again 
lifted up his voice to the Almighty for help; nor 
did he pray in vain. The lion, without being dis- 
turbed in any way whatever, soon afterwards relin- 
quished his hold. Calmly rising from his seat, he 
deliberately walked off to the distance of thirty or 
forty paces, and there lay down on the grass, 
whence, after watching the movements of the Hot- 
tentot for some minutes, he finally took his depar- 
ture and was seen no more.” 

The above may be received as a speci- 
men of the style of this interesting work. 
It is illustrated by a map and five highly- 
finished engravings. We have perused it 
with great pleasure, and cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers, assured that the 
amusement and instruction they will derive 
from its pages will amply repay their 
trouble. 

—~o— 


Review.— Poor Laws and Paupers Ilus- 
trated, No. II. the Hamlets; a Tale. 
By Harriet Martineau. Charles Fox. 
London. 1833. 


Tue illustrative tales of Miss Martineau 
have been frequently noticed by us with 
commendation. There is a minute dis- 
tinctness in her graphic narratives, that 
attracts the attention of the reader to each 
particular incident of her story, without in 
the slightest degree drawing his mind from 
the general moral purpose which the author 
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has in view. She has at heart the self- 
dependence of the labouring poor; and 
while she shews that the value of the labour 
of the man without capital is to be esti- 
mated by his industry and his prudence, 
she, at the same time, proves to him that to 
neglect that labour, and to seek to supply 
the place of its fruits by putting forth the 
hand to the parish overseer, and grasping 
the withered wand of public charity, is for 
a man to accelerate his own ruin, and to 
render the district to which he belongs the 
wide scene of misery and disgrace. The 
business of public charity is to relieve and 
sustain those who, from natural or acci- 
dental causes of any kind, are deprived of 
this ability to labour. Such persons are the 
real poor; correctly considered, there are 
no others. When public charity goes 
beyond the relief and sustenance of these, 
it begins to seduce the labourer to relax his 
attention to that which is his real good,—it 
undermines his natural strength,—his self- 
respect departs from him, and he is not 
ashamed to lean for support on those 
around, who, by the abuse of the poor- 
laws, are compelled to bear his weight as 
he falls, and are, more or less, liable to fall 
with him. 

At first, the task of Miss Martineau, ap- 
pears to be an ungracious one, and little 
fitted for the mind and pen of a female 
writer, but the more we look at the course 
of her endeavours, the more we perceive 
the strength and lustre of real charity in 
her design. She contends against a de- 
structive principle, that, under the pretence 
of charity and the protection of the poor- 
laws, has pauperized labour, and banished 
industry and prudence from half the cot- 
tages in the kingdom,—that has filled our 
villages with cotérie and intrigue, —and 
made our hardy boors rivals in servility 
and insolence for the favours of an overseer 
and the wages of idleness. The exposition 
of this fatal principle is so well and has 
been so repeatedly set before the public by 
this intelligent author, that there can be 
little doubt of the poor-laws being acted 
upon with more discretion than formerly ; 
indeed, we are warranted by accounts from 
various parts of the country in saying, that 
there are parishes where plans, emanating 
from her writings, have been carried into 
effect with decision, and consequently with 
great benefit to society. 

In the little work, before us we have a 
story, which abounds with passages rich in 
what may be termed the pathos of simpli- 
city. The hero and the heroine are pauper 
orphan children, brother and sister, placed 
out by the parish officers of some hamlets 
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on the coast, with a fisherman’s wife, at 
eighteen pence a week each. The hamlets 
which had long been under the ruinous and 
demoralizing management, so prevalent 
throughout the kingdom, were subject to a 
parish expense of above twelve hundred 
pounds a year, when the office of overseer 
is undertaken by a gentleman of prudent 
habits and limited income, who, with his 
two daughters, occupy the cottage on the 
beach. By firmly resisting all claims upon 
the parish money that are not strictly legal, 
and confining the means of parish labour to 
the workhouse, where the labourer receives 
nothing more than his bare subsistence as 
the price of his work ; the new overseer, 
Mr. Barry, totally annihilates the seductive 
and false expectations fostered by unre- 
stricted parish charity. The amount of the 
rates is reduced to a sum sufficient to sup- 
port the old, and those wholly incapable of 
labour, in decency and frugal comfort. 
The two orphan children are made, in their 
growth to maturity, to exemplify the good 
efiects of benevolent feelings under the 
direction of prudence ; not the prudence of 
mere restraint, but the prudence of a gene- 
rous, moral, and religious intelligence. The 
anxious desire to be universally benevolent 
is a passion which, in its indulgence, seems 
too often to arraign the dispensations of 
Providence. Our author has playfully, but 
pointedly, shewn its folly in a dialogue 
(somewhat too much in the manner of 
Goéthe, and the German writers,) between 
the two children. When we attempt to do 
more than ourduty, we interfere and offend ; 
and are generally misunderstood and con- 
demned. Of course we speak, here, of our 
moral and civil duties; in those that beloug 
to religion there can be no excess. 


——@-— 


Review.— Forty Years’ Residence ia Ame- 
rica; or, the Doctrine of a Particular 


Providence, exemplified in the Life of 


Grant Thorburn, (the original Lawrie 
Todd, ) Seedsman, New York, written 
by Himself. With an Introduction, by 
John Galt, Esq. Fraser, Regent-street, 
London. 1833. 


Portraits, it has been remarked, are sel- 
dom, if ever, exact and characteristic re- 
semblances of their originals: the features 
may be correct, but the air and expression 
are derived from the mind, the habits, the 
mode and powers of conception possessed 
by the painter. Cumberland, the drama- 


tist, could not fabricate a complete rogue 
in any of his plays; and of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds it was said, that he never painted a 
—VOL. IV, 
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fool. We may carry the observation, 
arising from these and similar instances, to 
Mr. Galt’s novel of Lawrie Todd, and its 
prototype, Grant Thorburn, who has _just 
presented himself, in propria persond, to 
the notice of the public. The ingenious 
novelist had formed in his own mind the 
idea of the unsophisticated Scotsman, carry- 
ing the simple habits of economy, aud the 
simple principles of religion, which so point- 
edly, distinguish his native country, into a 
land of youthful energies, open to the most 
extensive enterprise. Keeping close to the 
features of his object, and preserving faith- 
fully that singleness of character, of which 
his acquaintance with Mr. Grant Thorburn 
had given him the outline, he produced a 
pleasing tale, justly entitled to be termed 
a romance of trade. We see no reason 
why trade should not have its romances, 
nor why the conquest of poverty, and the 
acquisition of fortune, by persevering in- 
dustry and constant frugality, have not PS 
much right to the celebration of their 
heroes, as conquests and acquisitions of h 
mere sanguinary nature, which have con- 
ferred celebrity on men, whose deeds added 
to the misery of ages, but which poetry and 
history have too often told us they adorned. 
This seems to have been the opinion of Mr. 
Galt, when he drew the attention of the 
public to his Lawrie Todd ; and this opinion 
he seems to retain in the short introduction 
which he has prefixed to the work of Mr, 
Thorburn, now before us. 

“1 did not venture to embody Grant Thorburn, 
says he, “‘ because a true, entire likeness would 
have been rejected as improbable; and can only sa; 
that, in my opinion, the pencil has not been dipped 
in hues and tints suitable to convey a correct por- 
trait either of his moral entity, or of his mortal 
effigy.” 

The fact is, that Grant Thorburn is an 
individual of a class, of which the novelist 
has successfully delineated the general cha- 
racteristics, and in so doing, he has given 
a more encouraging view of those persons, 
who, with an implicit trust in Providence, 
leave nothing to chance, which vigilance 
and prudence guard and preserve. But we 
have now, in the volume before us, the in- 
dividual, with all his crudities and asperities, 
standing prominently forward from his class, 
and exclaiming, somewhat egotistically, 
“Here [ am!” Perhaps he would have 
judged wisely, had he left himself where his 
more sage romancer had deposited him; 
but we have perused his pages, and are 
fully persuaded that that was impossible : 
Grant Thorburn could not lie concealed in 
obscurity, while Lawrie Todd, like his waif, 
was walking the earth, and obtaining the 
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wonder and applause of multitudes, for 
only half of what he had in his own person 
performed. 

“Who, in the name of wonder,” asks Mr. Thor- 
burn, “has a better right to publish a man’s life 
than himself? Or, who do you suppose is better 
qualified for such a task than himself? Besides, if 
a man attends to the printing of his own life, it is 
most likely to be correct. The way in which some 
men’s lives are sent forth into the world, is a mere 
insult to common sense. Ifa friend gets hold of it, 
he twists it this way, and makes a life to suit his own 
notion; if an enemy gets hold of it, he twists it the 
other way, and makes a life that might have belonged 
to Buonaparte’s father, for aught that I know.” 


It is, therefore, in his view of the matter, 
to set himself to rights with the world, that 
Mr. Thorburn comes forward, as his own 
biographer, with shrewdness and _intelli- 
gence, which are not the less valuable for 
the vanity and a that perpe- 
tually sparkle through them. 

It appears that by birth, Mr. Thorburn 
was the son of a poor nail-maker, at 
Dalkeith, who in religious principles was 
** what is now called a stiff Scotch Presby- 
terian.” He was born in 1773, and from 


the commencement of his life was so par- 
ticularly favoured by providential escapes 
from the most imminent dangers, that it 
seems impossible that he should avoid the 


belief, even had he xfot imbibed the persua- 
sion with his religious faith, of his being 
continually under the especial care of Pro- 
vidence. In his nineteenth year, he joined 
a society, called the ‘ Friends of the People,’ 
and in the winter of the next year he was 
marched into Edinburgh, a prisoner, with 
seventeen of his associates. We should 
have observed that the height of Mr. Thor- 
burn was no more than four feet ten inches, 
and that, at no period of his life, did he 
weigh more than ninety-eight pounds. 
When, therefore, he and his companions, 


* Entered the town, marshalled two and two, with 
a sheriff's officer in front and one in the rear, the 
scene attracted a concourse of people, and among 
them a great many women; one of whom observed, 
or rather exclaimed, in the broad Scottish dialect, 
when she saw me bringing up the rear rank, ‘ The 
Losh preserve us! if the king is afraid of sic a little 
fellow as that (pointing to me) 1 dinna ken what 
will become of him!’ ” 


This was at the time when the unfortu- 
nate Thomas Muir was tried in Scotland, 
and condemned to transportation, on 
charges of sedition; while Horne Tooke 
and others were acquitted in London on 
similar indictments. 

After examination, our author and his 
friends were dismissed, but immediately 
embarked with his brother for New York, 
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in the “ Providence,” of that city. This was 
on the 13th of April, 1794 :— 


“It was a sound maxim of my father’s,” observes 
Mr. T. “ that young people ought to earn money 
before they got money to spend ; however, when he 
put his maxim in practice on my brother and my 
self, I had some doubts of its utility. After laying 
in for us a large wooden chest, (which had been a 
family-piece for near a century,) well filled with 
clothing, and a reasonable stock of such provisions 
as the ship did not furnish to us steerage-pas- 
sengers, he gave us 20s. sterling for contingent ex- 
penses after we might land in America, and to sup- 
port us before we got into employment.” 


On the 16th of June, our hero and his 
brother landed at New York, with no more 
than 6} cents between them, but they soon 
got employment as nail-makers, and thus 
he commenced his career in the new world. 

The following passage respecting the first 
night they passed in New York, contains a 
simple and characteristic trait of piety wor- 
thy of being extracted :— 

“ My brother and three of Banker's sons, who 
slept in the garret, were fast asleep. I felt feverish 
and low spirited, with heat and want of sleep; and 
wishing myself again in my father’s house, I re- 
solved, if spared, to earn as much money as would 
pay my passage home, and to return again as soon 
as possible; but, He in whose hands are all our 
ways, had otherwise ordained. He knew I was 
about entering on the active scenes of life, and he 
promised to be my guide, if I asked his direction. 
When I opened the box of books, the first thing that 
caught my eye was a small pocket Bible; it had 
been placed there by the hands of my pious father. 
Without any design I opened the book—imy thoughts 
were ruminating about my father; my eyes fas- 
tened on the words, ‘ My son, forget not my law,’ 
&c. I read on to the end of the chapter, like one in 
a dream. When done, I looked back, and found I 
had been reading the third chapter of Proverbs.” 


We do not purpose to follow Mr. Thor- 
burn through his troubles and successes; 
and as our extracts must be few, we take 
the following as one of the most pleasing 
passages in the work. The female here 
mentioned, was the daughter of a widow 
with whom Mr. T. and his brother lodged. 
He had resolved to return to Scotland, but, 


** About the end of the year 1796, she joined the 
church in Cedar Street, Dr. Mason being minister 
of the same; and was then and there, for the first 
time, baptised. It was on the Friday evening pre- 
paratory to the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 
That important event deranged all my late plans, 
and gave a new impulse to my future actions. 
Before this, my every exertion was bent to forward 
the projects I had in view of returning again to my 
father’s house; but in a moment my resolution 
was taken to gain the affections of this young wo- 
man, or fly this country for ever. 

“ As L felt adeep interest on the occasion, con- 
sidering myself an instrument in the hands of God 
in bringing it about, I took my seat in church, 
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where I might get a correct view of what passed— 
when I saw her tall, slender, erect frame, with 
slow and measured step, move up the middle aisle, 
dressed in a white muslin robe, plain made, but 
neat and clean. When I saw her stand composed 
in the face of a vast congregation, and give the 
regular and distinct tokens of assent to the vows of 
God laid upon her by Dr. Mason in a most solemn 
and affecting tone of voice, while the congregation 
seemed hushed in the stillness of death—when I 
saw her untie the black riband under her chin, that 
held on her hat, while the minister was decending 
from the pulpit to administer the ordinance—when 
I saw her hands hanging straight by her sides, one 
holding her black beaver hat, and the other a white 
handkerchief—when I saw her turn up her face to 
heaven, and shut her eyes, as the minister was 
going to pour the consecrated sign—when I saw 
her wipe the pearly drops, I thought her face shone 
like the face of an angel; and I swore in my heart 
that, by the help of the Lord, nothing on earth but 
death should part us. When we returned home, 
she laid aside her hat, and stood before the glass 
adjusting her hair. I stood ata short distance behind 
her, looking over her shoulder; observing my eyes 
fixed on her face, she turned round and remarked, 
she might thank me, as the instrument under 
God, for what had come to pass this night. I re- 
plied, God can take a feeble worm in his hand, and 
with it thresh the mountains, and make them fine 
as chaff. I then told her when and where I first 
saw her, and the providential manner in which 
God had brought us acquainted, and added, if it 
was His will, I hoped nothing but death should 
part us; and repeating the words of Ruth to Naomi, 
I said, ‘‘ Entreat me not to leave thee; where thou 
goest I will go, where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 
Here was my declaration ; but the battle was yet to 
be fought; she looked with pity and concern in my 
face, and turned away with asigh. Before I could 
ask the meaning of that sigh, the door opened, and 
her mother and my brother entered. When, next 
evening, I learned the cause of this sigh, it awak- 
ened all my fears—it was occasioned, she said, by 
the pain it would give me, when she was obliged to 
let me know that she had been addressed by a 
young man for nearly two years, and was all but 
engaged. As I had seen this young man only two 
or three times in the house, I had no thoughts of 
his being a rival. I found he was a man of pro- 
perty, owned two houses, namely, tne house on the 
south corner of Liberty Street and Broadway, and 
the house adjoining the corner, both fronting on 
Broadway; one himself occupied as a jewellery 
store, which was well stocked with goods. At this 
time he was computed to be worth 850,000. Says 
I, “Rebecca, and why don’t you marry him?” 
Says she, “I can’t tell; I can’t make up my mind.” 
What a temptation for a poor girl and her mother, 
whose property, perhaps, would not amount to 
$100! and how hopeless for me to contend with 
such aman! I, a poor stranger and a nailer, who, 
with hard working, could scarcely earn 75 cents 
a-day! He came in the name of his god (the world) 
making offers of settlement on her and her rela- 
tions; my trust was in the name of Him who has 
all hearts in his hands, and can turn them as easy 
as be turns the gentle flowing stream. The fifth 
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and sixth verses of the third chapter of Proverbs 
was now my counsellor.”—p. 50—52. 

But Mr. Thorburn, with this deep sense 
of religion, possessed an acuteness and dis- 
cernment in business, added to strict rec- 
titude, which are together to be regarded 
as the worldly or moral securities for ulti- 
mate success. From nail-making, he be- 
came a dealer, first in groceries, and after- 
wards in seeds; a concern in which his 
early advantages encouraged him to engage 
in a [speculation that involved him for a 
time in misfortunes. These, with firmness 
he surmounted, and, entering again into the 
the seed business, acquired celebrity and 
wealth :— 

** The fact,” says he, ‘‘ that our establishment is 
now the most extensive of the kind in America, 
naturally suggests the inquiry of how was it brought 
about? 1 think, for myself, i was the most unlikely 
subject that Providence could have selected to plant 
and build ap so large a coocerp. My education con- 
sisted of little more than learning to read the Bible, 
and write my own name. In cyphering | never 
reached the Rule of Three; indeed I ever thought 
that Addition and Multiplication were the only rules 
of any real use to a man in business—and I think so 
still: Subtraction and Division, 1 think, are worse 
than nothing.” 


> --—- 


Raview.—Letters on the Divine Origin 
and Authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
By the Rev. J. Carlile, Minister of the 
Scots’ Church, Dublin, 2 Vols. 12mo. 
B. Fellowes. London. 1833. 


Tuts is one of the many works which have 
been called into existence by the aggressive 
spirit of the times—a spirit which seruples 
not to attack what had previously been 


deemed safe and sacro-sant, and from 
which nothing can hope to escape but what 
has truth for its basis. That the Holy 
Scriptures are imperishably built upon this 
foundation had been previously shewn by a 
host of powerful, acute, and learned 
writers ; but, as in the storming of a cita- 
del, the varied points of attack lead to an 
equally extensive and varied line of de- 
fence, so has it been in the “ defence of the 
truth.” One party has been engaged in 
strengthening the out-works, another the 
interior parts of the citadel, until the whole 
has been so thoroughly scrutinized in every 
part, that the friends of truth and divine 
revelation have appropriated the song of 
the patriots of Judea,—* Walk about Zion, 
and go round about her, tell the towers 
thereof, mark ye well her bulwarks, con- 
sider her palaces, that ye may tell it to the 
generation following.” 

For the information of his readers, the 
author of these letiers tells us that he has 
been forced into the contest by the effous 
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made, to disseminate in these islands the 
principles of Atheism and Deism ; that a 
few of the letters were originally published 
in the Dublin Christian Instructor, which 
having attracted the favourable notice of 
persons of competent judgment, he was 
induced to expand the theme into the two 
volumes which are here presented to the 
public. The substance of the work treats 
rincipally of the internal evidence in 
avour of the truth of the sacred Scriptures, 
the writer justly remarking, that it has been 
too much the custom with ‘former advo- 
cates, to lean the defence of the Word of 
God mainly upon the testimony of men, 
rather than upon the intrinsic merits which, 
a priori, the Bible, as a divine revelation, 
might reasonably be supposed to possess : 


“If the Bible be indeed (remarks Mr. Carlile) 
from God, if its contents were planned in the Di- 
vine mind, and the plan executed under Divine 
direction, we might reasonably expect that it 
should bear upon itself unequivocal evidences of 
its extraordinary and heavenly origin. Every thing 
that comes from the hand of the Deity, bears the 
impress of his workmanship. Whether we cast 
our eyes towards one of those glorious orbs that 
wheel their mighty revolutions through the im- 
mensity of space, or fix them on the minutest ob- 
ject that our organs of sight are capable of discern- 
ing, we are never at a loss, for a single moment, to 
determine who contrived it, and brought it into 
existence. From the sun that shines in glory upon 
us, and fills the whole vault of heaven with light 
to the minutest flower or insect that occupies its 
point of space, or walks its little rounds, we see at 
one glance that the contrivance and the formation 
of it are works that infinitely transcend the skill 
and the power of man. Imitations of flowers or of 
insects by ingenious artists, are sometimes exhi- 
bited, so neatly executed that the eye may fora 
mometut be deceived; but a closer inspection is 
always sufficient to betray the poverty of the de- 
sign, and the clumsiness of the execution. Now, 
if the Bible be the workmanship of God, it might 
be expected that it would be as much distinguished 
from all books of human origin, as a real natural 
object, that is, a real work of God, is from an imi- 
tation of such an object; even as the sun in the fir- 
mament is from any flame that man can kindle. 
And this I am persuaded is the fact; and that no- 
thing more is wanting to convince any man who 
will give his mind to the subject, of the Divine 
inspiration of the Scripture, than an examination 
of the book itself. I firmly believe that it may be 
tendered as apparent, that the Bible neither was, 
nor could be produced, by the cunning of any indi- 
vidual, nor by the combined wisdom of the whole 
world, as it is that the sun in the heavens could 
not have been so produced.”—p. | to 3. 


The above passage, which affords an 
accurate specimen of the style in which the 
work is written, will serve also to shew the 
axiom upon which the argument is built, 
the whole being a varied and striking illus. 
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tration of this point. The author has 
chosen the epistolary form, as the vehicle 
of his thoughts, the whole having been ori- 
ginally addressed to members of his own 
family. We can assure our readers, that 
the volumes throughout are of a highly 
respectable character, exhibiting in general 
much close and accurate thought, com- 
bined with deep piety and unaffected zeal. 
We cannot, indeed, pledge ourselves to 
every statement ; one or two things which 
we have seen adverted to elsewhere, we 
would join in recommending Mr. Carlile to 
omit in a subsequent edition ; but the ex- 
cellences are so many and so considerable 
as greatly to overbalance these defects, and 
to induce us with the utmost cordiality to 
recommend the work to the careful perusal 
of our friends. 


+ 


Revirw.—The Story Without an End ; 
translated from the German, By 
Sarah Austin. Illustrated by William 
Harvey, Esq. Effingham Wilson, Lon- 
don, 1834, 


Turs little book is designed for the amuse- 
ment of children: and if this be its sole 
object, it will —— perform more than 
it promises. It is one of the most perfectly 
elegant little tales we have ever met with, 
and is singularly calculated to promote the 
germination of fancy and taste in childhood. 
Its distinguishing feature is that elementary 
order of imagination which personifies and 
animates every object in nature; and this 
is exhibited in the history of a child some- 
what resembling one of the Peris of Lalla 
Rookh, whose opening mind is making its 
first acquaintance with flowers, and stars, 
and birds. Perhaps it does not answer its 
end the less successfully, for being deeply 
tinctured with the unnaturally varied and 
over-excited fancy of the German school. 
A single extract will give an idea of the 
general character of the book : 

“But in the hut he staid not long, all was so 
gloomy, close, and silent within; and abroad every 
thing seemed to smile, and to exult in the clear un- 
bounded space. Therefore the child went out into 
the greenwood, of which the dragon-fly had told 
him such pleasant stories. But he found every 
thing far more beautiful and lovely even than she 
had described it; for, all about, wheresoever he 
went, the tender moss pressed his little feet, and 
the delicate grass embraced his knees, and the 
flowers kissed his hands, and even the branches 
stroked his cheeks with a kind and refreshing 
touch, and the high trees threw their fragrant shade 
around him. 

“There was no end to his delight. The little birds 
warbled and sang, and fluttered, and hopped about, 
and the delicate wood-flowers gave out their beauty 
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and their odours; and every sweet sound took a 
sweet odour by the hand, and thus walked through 
the open door of the child’s heart, and held a joyous 
nuptial dance therein. But the nightingale and 
the lily of the valley led the dance, for the nightin- 
gale sang of nought but love, and the lily breathed 
of nought but innocence, and he was the bride- 
groom, and she was the bride. And the nightingale 
was never weary of repeating the same thing ten 
hundred times over, for the spring of love, which 
gushed, from his heart, was ever new; and the lily 
bowed her head bashfully, that no one might see 
her glowing heart. And yet the one lived so solely 
and entirely in the other, that no one could see 
whether the notes of the nightingale were floating 
lilies, or the lilies visible notes, falling like dew- 
drops from the nightingale’s throat. 

“ The child’s heart was full of joy, even to the 
brim. He sat himself down, and he almost thought 
he should like to take root there, and live for ever 
among the sweet plants and flowers : and so become 
a true sharer in all their gentle pleasures. For he 
felt a deep delight in the still secluded twilight 
existence of the mosses and small herbs, which felt 
not the storm, nor the frost, nor the scorching sun- 
beam, but dwelt quietly among their many friends 
and neighbours, feasting in peace and good fellowship 
on the dew and the cool shadows which the mighty 
trees shed upon them. To therp it was a high fes- 
tival when a sunbeam chanced to visit their lowly 
home, whilst the tops of the lofty trees could find 
joy and beauty only in the purple rays of morning 
or evening.” 


> 


Review.—A Treatise on the 2d Chapter 
of the Prophet Daniel; with Thoughts 
and Reflections on other Parts of the 
Sacred Writings. By J. Hawkins, Esq. 
8vo. 5s. 2a dition. 


Tuts book is truly a literary curiosity, and 
Squire Hawkins’s lucubrations are every 
whit as marvellous as the adventures of 
Baron Munchausen, or those of the Knight 
of La Mancha. He has mounted his 
Pegasus for the purpose of exploring the 
terra incognita of ancient prophecy ; but 
unfortunately has forgotten to provide him- 
self with a bridle ; and here we see him 
towering, in sooth, far enough beyond fthe 
ken of vulgar minds, posting in haste from 
cloud to cloud, until at length we are fa- 
voured with the following account of his 
wonderful researches. And what do you 
suppose, gentle reader, are the pith and 
substance of Mr. Hawkins’s discoveries ? 
Doubtless you are in breathless haste to be 
informed. Well, to ease you of your 
anxiety, perhaps the following notabilia 
may suffice. He has discovered that “ We 
are now living in the latter or last days, 
when true faith would scarcely be found 
upon earth!” That this sad defection is 
evidenced by the number of dissenters 
there are from the faith or creed of the 
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established church! That the very great 
amount of such separatists is a proof of the 
orthodoxy and rectitude of that church as the 
only true church! That, because there is a 
variety of opinions in matters of faith, ergo, 
‘each sect must believe that all other sects 
are in the high road to perdition!” That 
the loss of the poor Methodist missionaries 
in the mail boat, in their passage from one 
of the West India islands to an other, in 
August, 1825, (as reported in the Times 
newspaper,) was in consequence of their 
being “the emissaries of the Devil !!” 
And, (to crown the whole,) that all “ Mis- 
sionary Societies, Bible Societies, Propa- 
gating Societies, Abolition Societies, Socie- 
ties of Friends called Quakers, and shoals 
of silly women running about with tracts in 
their pockets, are in league with the 
devil!!!” 

And such stuff as this to have reached a 
“2d Edition!” Surely this must be either 
a bookseller’s puff, or an attempt extraordi- 
nary on the gullibility of John Bull. 


OF THE UNVEILING. 


—@———- 


Revirw.— The Book of the Unveiling ; an 
Exposition, with Notes. Bagster, Lon- 
don. 12mo, pp. 110. 

Tue fable of the upas tree and its neigh- 

bouring antidote, appears strangely verified 

in the accidental contiguity of this volume 
with that we have just noticed ; so that the 
press which gave birth to the one should in 
this /atter instance have furnished also acon- 
temporary relief from its noxious qualities. 

But the misfortune is, that the poison and the 

antidote circulate in different directions. 

Each will find its admirers, and as poison is 

not poison to certain animals of the serpent 

tribe, in whose constitutions it is generated ; 
doubtless also there are many who will roll 
the venom of the former publication under 
their tongues “as a sweet morsel,” whilst 
the “ Book of the Unveiling” will either 
wholly escape their notice, or else be read 
by them as Moses is represented as having 
been read in the synagogues of the Jews— 

“ with a veil upon their hearts !’” 

The title of the book is odd, but we have 
lived long enough to overlook such trifles as 
these, and to remark that as some men are 
much better than their names, so also are 
some books. Here are no pretensions to 
the unravelling of futurity, and being wise 
above what is written. Upon this subject 
the writer himself sensibly observes, that 
“The grand error of the church in every 
age has been an excessive anxiety to find in 
passing events, explanations of unfulfilled 
prophecy. Mankind (says he) are always 
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disposed to attach an undue importance to 
their own times, and to transactions which 
pass within the range of their very limited 
inspection, Under the influence of this 
natural exaggeration, students of prophecy 
are perpetually going before* the purposes 
of Him whose ways are everlasting.” 

Without pledging ourselves to accord 
with the respectable author in all his opin- 
ions, we feel great pleasure in recommend. 
ing this work to our readers, as full of inte- 
rest and good sense. 


* Vide Hawkins upon Daniel, Chap. 2d., for 4 
confirmation of this remark ; in art. Supra. 


_--—o>——. 


Review.—Sacred Minstrelsy: a Com- 
prehensive Collection of the Finest Sa- 
cred Music of the Greatest Masters of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, and Choruses ; with Ac- 
companiments for the Pianoforte. No.1. 
Parker, London. 


Tuts first number, both from its contents, 
and from the elegant style in which it is 
produced, promises a valuable series. The 
selection appears to have been made with 
great taste, and the price, 1s. 6d. per num- 
ber, will doubtless secure for it the patron- 
age it deserves. 

“ This work,” says the prospectus, “ will 
comprise such of the best productions of the 
English, German, and Italian schools, as 
are calculated for social purposes... ..Each 
monthly eighteenpenny part will contain 
from four to six, or even more pieces of 
music, varying in number according to their 
length, together with literary and biographi- 
cal notices of their composers, and of the 
authors of the poetry adapted, and will 
consist of twenty pages, music folio size.” 

After having seen two or three more 
of its numbers, we shall give some more 
detailed account of their contents. 


—— 


Review.— Uncle Philip’s Conversations 
with Children about the Habits and Me- 
chanical Employments of Inferior Ani- 
mals. Tegg and Co. London, 1834. 


Tuts is one of the best books of its kind, 
and that a very important and valuable 
kind. It illustrates and explains all the 
most entertaining facts of natural history 
in a style which cannot fail to be intelli- 
gible and highly entertaining to the young, 
and is calculated to excite an ardent desire 
in their minds for a further and more scien. 
tific acquaintance with the subject. An 
extract from the table of contents will give 
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a good idea of the general character of the 


Conversation IV. About the first 
paper in the world, made by wasps. 

Conversation V. “A story about Tom 
Smith, and of bees with brushes and bas- 
kets; and of a bird with a chisel, and a 
gnat with a lancet.” 

Conversation XTIT, “A voyage, and 
an animal that makes itself into a ship ; 
and of an insect that builds a boat, and 
floats about in a canoe; and of another 
that pumps water, and wears a mask ; and 
of a spider that builds a raft, and floats 
upon it.” 

This little work is illustrated and embel- 
lished throughout with numerous wood 
engravings. 

————— 


Review.— Sacramental Meditations., By 
the late Rev. S. Lavington, of Bideford; 
now first published from his MSS. Re- 
ligious Tract Society. London. 


Mr. LavinGron’s writings are, doubtless, 
too well known to the readers of our mis- 
cellany to need either a description or a 
recommendation from us: His abrupt, 
pointed, and forcible style of address, for 
which his pulpit compositions were so 
remarkable, and which has procured for 
them such a deserved popularity, is equally 
conspicuous in these Sacramental Addresses, 
which have all the air of extemporaneous 
effusion, without any of its crudities. 
There is a depth of piety, and a warmth of 
feeling in these pieces, which, as they shew 
them to have come from the heart, cannot 
fail also to commend them to the heart, 
and, under the divine blessing, to make them 
of great service in quickening that love of 
the Christian to his Saviour, which he is 
anxious at all times to feel, but more par- 
ticularly in the prospect of commemorating 
the love of Christ to a guilty and an apos- 
tate world. 
—_P_——— 


Review. — Outlines of Lectures on the 
Book of Daniel. By the Rev. F. A.Cox, 
LL.D, 2nd Edition, Westley and 
Davis. 8vo. London. 


Tuese Lectures are such as may be strictly 
called popular. Intended to counteract the 
prevalent error of the day, they are written 
in a light colloquial style, so as to secure 
public attention ; which, judging from in- 
ternal evidence, we should think could not 
have been misplaced. Here are no at- 
tempts at originality, no delving after some 
recondite interpretation, for the purpose of 
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setting the multitude agape. Fortunately, 
Dr. Cox is above such pretences, and pre- 
fers feeding the minds of his people with 
wholesome views, suggested by others, in 
their interpretations of this book, to any 
far-fetched imaginations of his own. For 
our own part, the vindications of this pro- 
phecy appear to us so clear, that any one, 
with a tolerable knowledge of ancient his- 
tory, need not err respecting them; and, 
perhaps, there are but few of the prophetic 
parts of the word of God, upon which 
such a uniformity of interpretation —pre- 
vails among our best critics and orthodox 
divines, Dr. Cox has evidently made a 
good use of the materials thus furnished 
him, and has displayed in the composition 
of these lectures extensive research, an 
accurate judgment, and enlightened piety. 


——— 


Revrew.— Memoir of John Adam, late 
Missionary at Calcutta, 12mo. J. Cross. 
London. 


Turs excellent young man, who fell a sacri- 
tice to an eastern climate, was a Missionary 
of extraordinary promise, in connexion with 
the London Missionary Society ; just per- 
mitted to enter upon his labours, and then 
called away to his reward, in the 27th year 
of his age, and the third of his missionary 
occupations. He was a particular friend 
and correspondent of the talented and 
pious Urquhart, whose memoirs were a few 
years since communicated to the public 
from the pen of the late Foreign Secretary 
of the same excellent institution, the Rev. 
W. Orme ; and some of his papers, which 
are here introduced, cannot fail to impiess 
the mind of the reader with the similarity 
of their mental and moral constitution. By 
his coadjutors in the mission, Mr. Adam 
was beloved with a parental and a fraternal 
fondness; and: his piety, amiability, and 
general deportment, are celebrated by them 
with such warm and animated eulogiu ns, 
as to impress our minds with the persua- 
sion, that the death of Mr. Adam was as 
much a public as a private loss. The vo- 
lume is full of interest, and cannot fail to 
edify and to instruct all who give it a per- 
usal. The profits of the sale are to be 
given to the Mission. 
——_S 
Review.— Tales of the Manse; by a Gen- 
tleman gone to the Indies, Edited by 
Hugh Hay, Esq. First Series, St. 
Kentigern, a Romance of Stratclyde. 
Glasgow: Blackie and Son, 1833. 


Turs is the first of a series of tales professing 


to be a collection of monkish legends. 
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Their pedigree and history are told in an 
introductory chapter,—that what bas already 
been given to the public is an old Scotch 
Romance of the days of the Druids, The 
scene is laid in Lanarkshire, and the plot 
of the tale turns upon some of the inhuman 
regulations and bloody rites of that singular 
sect. It is powerfully related, and, although 
it does not develop any profound acquaint- 
ance with the social or religious character 
of the Druids, yet it gives promise that the 
series of romances which it commences, 
will occupy a rank considerably above that 
of the modern host of compositions which 
shelter their feeble pretensions under that 
imposing name. 
—__——— 


Review.—A Glance at the Objects of 
Thought ; or a concise and systematic 
View of the different branches of 
Human Knowledge. By John Mann, 
Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. London: Roake and Varty. 
1833. 

Tuis little treatise, which is in fact a 

published lecture, consists of a classification 

of the sciences, with appropriate definitions, 
and some just, but brief, observations re- 
specting them. Perhaps the chief bar to its 
utility is found in its extreme conciseness. 

The subject is far too extended to be treated 

within such moderate limits. At the same 

time, though the plan is thus far defective, 
it is executed in a manner which evinces 
considerable resources of talent and infor- 
mation, 

——— 


Review.—The New Year’s Gift, for 
1834. Longman and Co. 

Aw elegant little Annual, edited by Mrs. 
Alaric Watts, and designed chiefly for the 
use of the young. Its articles are written 
with gaiety and elegance, and its embel- 
lishments are such as to constitute ita valu- 
able and handsome present. 


a 


Review.—A Peep into Alfred Crowquill’s 
Folio: Nos. 1, and 2, Effingham Wil. 
son, 

Ir there is any truth in the proverb “ Laugh 
and grow fat,” the said Mr. Crowquill may 
well tremble for the effects of these publi- 
cations in “ increasing the species.” They 
are so irresistibly farcical, that they are gene- 
rally attributed to the pencil of Cruickshank 
himself. A contemporary reviewer says, 
that this is “ an excellent after-dinner 
book.” If this is sincere, the critic’s abste- 
iniousness is above all praise. 
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Review.—Journal of Travels in South 
Africa, among the Hottentots and other 
Tribes, in the Years 1812, 1813, 14, 
by John Campbell, Abridged by the 
Author. London: Religious Tract 
Society, 1834. 


To many readers, the original work from 
which this little volume is abridged, is al- 
ready known. The present is a judicious 
selection from the interesting contents of 
that volume, and affords more information 
respecting the interior of Africa—a subject 
on which it will probably be very long 
before public curiosity is satisfied. 


ee 


Review.—The Picture Bible for the 
Young: containing sacred Narratives 
in the Words of the Holy Scriptures, 
illustrated by Engravings—Genesis to 
Deuteronomy. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 1834. 


We shall be anxious to see the subse- 
quent numbers of this elegant work. The 
illustrations which embellish the volume 
before us, are well chosen as to the subjecis, 
and beautifully executed. They are un- 
questionably calculated to draw the atten- 
tion of the young to the sacred volume, and 
to impress its truths upon their minds. 
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1. The Mother at Home; or, the Prin- 
ciples of Maternal Duty familiarly illus- 
trated, by the Rev. 8. C. Abbott, of Worces- 
ter, America, (Religious Tract Society,) is 
written with the same view as “Is it well?” 
already noticed, and embraces the numer- 
ous duties that devolve upon a mother in 
bringing up her children “ in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” The great task of 
religious education in youth has often been 
treated by men of every party and degree 
of talent; but we believe we may truly say, 
it never was better understood than in the 
present day. The work before us is divided 
rato chapters, on the subjects of—Respon-. 
sibility,—Maternal Authority,—The Mo- 
ther’s Difficulties,—Faults and Errors,— 
Religious Instruction,—and Results. These 
several subjects are judiciously treated, and 
pleasingly interspersed with familiar dia- 
logues, domestic scenes, and appropriate 
anecdotes, and we think the work equally 
‘calculated for the family circle and the 
maternal closet. 

2. Christ the First Fruits of the Re- 
surrection ; in Two Parts, (Holdsworth 
and Ball;) is a small argumentative tract 
on the subject of the resurrection of our 
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Lord, enforcing its necessity as the basis of 
the Christian system, and the great scheme 
of human redemption. In order to the 
conduct of his argument, the author has 
divided his tract into two parts: 1. Saint 
Paul’s two arguments for the resurrection 
of Christ : 2. The relation of Christ’s resur- 
rection with the resurrection of believers. 
The style is clear and convincing, and the 
several points of the apostle’s arguments 
brought to bear distinctly and forcibly on 
the subject, to establish the identity and 
necessity of the fact. In the second part, 
the subject is treated with reference to the 
resurrection of believers; and the various 
arguments are introduced and _ enforced 
with great strength of reasoning. Though 
we cannot declare this little tract to be 
level with the comprehension of the labour- 
ing classes, owing to the style and method 
of treatment, we can recommend it to the 
perusal of the more advanced student, as 
being a compendious survey of the subject. 

3. Bible Questions; or, a plain, easy, 
and inviting Assistance to the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures, by W. Humble, Part 1. 
(Souter, 1833,) is brief, comprehensive, 
and simple, both in design and construction, 
giving in a small compass a summary, 
in this, its first part, of the contents of the 
Old Testament, from Genesis to Malachi. 
It embodies the most striking features of 
the Sacred History in a catechetical form, 
which has been proved by experience the 
most efficacious in conveying instruction 
to the youthful mind; and its freedom 
from marginal references, and sectarian 
interpretations, will, we doubt not, render 
it popular in all schools and families where 
the instruction of the young in “ the lively 
oracles” is considered of vital importance. 

4. Counsels and Consolations ; con- 
taining Meditations and Reflections on 
Sixty-two Passages of Scripture, by Jona- 
than Fair, (Simpkin and Marshall, 1834,) 
is one of that class of books, which, though 
auxiliary to the Scriptures, can never super- 
sede their use, since nothing but the eternal 
word of God, seconded by the influence of 
his Spirit, can give the wounded spirit 
peace, and soothe the broken heart. These 
reflections are, however, well adapted to 
their intended purpose, being plain and 
forcible, and founded upon an intimate 
knowledge of the human heart, and the 
various feelings by which it is actuated, 

5. Memoirs of Mrs. Harvard, third 
edition, (Mason, 1833.) Weare happy to 
find the increasing popularity of this very 
interesting memorial of Christian zeal and 
devotedness to the cause of missions, in 
which Mrs, Harvard so actively engaged. 
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It is always with pleasure we recur to works 
of this description, convinced that true and 
faithful records of the departed servants of 
God, are, under his blessing, among the 
most powerful persuasions to promote the 
growth of piety in the living. 

6. Memoir of Mr. John Dungett, of 
Newcastle -upon- Tyne, by J. Heaton, 
(Mason, 1833,) is the life and expe- 
rience of one of the primitive members of 
the Methodist Society, who had known the 
venerable founder, and had, in his child- 
hood, the high privilege of sitting under his 
ministry. The memoir gives a faithful and 
animated picture of the Christian course, 
from the cradle to the grave, and contains 
many incidents of a very affecting character. 
It also embodies some useful notices of those 
ordinances and means of grace which are 
peculiar to the Methodist Society, as class- 
meetings, love-feasts, covenant, &c, which 
will be read with interest by those who are 
already members of that society, and prove 
a valuable introduction to such as are desir- 
ous of uniting themselves with it in church 
communion. On these grounds we can 
confidently recommend it to our readers, as 
well worth their perusal. 

7. “ Anecdotes, — Religious Tracts,” 
“ Anecdotes,— Christian Conduct,” (Reli- 
gious Tract Society, London.) These vo- 


lumes, so well adapted to beguile an hour 
or two at this season of the year, when 
there are comparatively but few attractions 
abroad, are compiled with the same care 
as those of this series which we ventured in 
a former number to recommend so strongly 


to our readers. We profess that when we 
first heard of the Tract Society having pre- 
pared a volume of Anecdotes, from inci- 
dents which had occurred in connexion 
with their own operations ; we were afraid 
it would prove an unwise and injudicious 
step, taken, perhaps, for the purpose of 
eking out the series ; but we frankly confess 
that in this we have been very agreeably 
mistaken. Many anecdotes might be 
selected from this volume, which would 
yield to none in either of its predecessors, 
in point of force and interest, whilst they 
have all this charm as an additional recom- 
mendation, that they leave a decidedly be- 
neficial impression upon the mind, without 
drawback or alloy. 

8. Plain Essays on Important Religious 
Subjects, by T'. Wood, Jewin Street, Lon- 
don, (Book Society for Promoting Religious 
Knowledge, London.) What are here 
termed essays, may with equal propriety 
be called short discourses, as they are each 
founded upon some passage of scripture, 
and fhanall epee the model of such com- 
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positions. The following are the important 
topics upon which they profess to treat :— 
The Atonement, Justification, Adoption, 
Sanctification, the Christian Warfare, Chris- 
tian Perseverance, the Death of the Believer, 
Resurrection of the Body, Judgment, and 
Final Glorification of the Righteous; all 
which the reader will find discussed in a 
lively, pious, and edifying manner ; and, as 
the book is designed especially for the use 
of the poor, the writer has shewn much 
wisdom in using “ great plainness o 
speech.” 

9. Fellowship with God ; or, Twenty- 
eight Sermons on the First Epistle of John, 
Chap. i. & ii, verses 1—3, by Hugh Bin- 
ning, (Religious Tract Society, London.) 
The writer of this excellent treatise flourish- 
ed in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a circumstance which will prepare 
our readers to expect in it much of that 
quaintness of expression for which authors 
of that period were so remarkable. For 
ourselves, we confess that we are rather par- 
tial to this antiquated style, provided, as in 
the present instance, the quaintness be 
found to be the vehicle of piety and good 
sense, and not the substitute for them. In 
such instances it is like the raciness of good 
old wine, which gives it an additional relish, 
The book itself is an excellent companion 
for the closet of the Christian; and happy 
are all those who attain to that holy fellow- 
ship here so forcibly and affectionately 
recommended. 

10. Decision and Indecision ; or, the 
Two Cousins, by the Wife of a Wesleyan 
Minister, (Mason, Lond.) This is, upon 
the whole, an interesting tale, and written 
with considerable ease and vivacity. The 
design of it (as may indeed be gathered 
from the title) is to impress the mind with 
the importance of decision of character, 
especially in religion; for which purpose 
these “cousins” are contrasted in various 
points of view, until death closes the scene. 
But, after all, it is but a tale, and we are still 
of opinion that whilst there remain so many 
well-written and instructive pieces of bio- 
graphy, which convey the same truths in 
a less exceptionable way, fiction should 
always give place to facts. We presume 
that the fair writer of this tale intended it 
solely for the edification of her Methodist 
friends : for, in addition to the information 


hat she is the wife of a Wesleyan minister, 


the whole story is cast in the Methodist 
mould ; the dramatis persone, the dialect, 
and scenery of the piece, being all decid- 
edly of that character. 


—VOL. XVI. 
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THE SCIAGRAPHICON, 


Atrnovucn we do not exactly agree with 
the notion entertained by some persons, 
that every amusement proffered either to 
the young or to the mature, should impart 
instruction also, in the common accepta- 
tion of that term, (for we are of opinion, 
that those amusements which tend to refine 
and cultivate the affections, without aiming 
directly to improve the understanding, are 
at least equally valuable as means of exalt- 
ing the human character ;) yet, that much 
truly important instruction may and ought 
to be communicated in an amusing form, is 
a sentiment which we cordially approve. 
Among instructive means of amusement, 
none, we apprehend, are productive of higher 
use, than those which teach the young how 
little the wuninstructed and uncorrected 
human faculties can discern of truth; or 
rather, how prone they are to substitute false 
impressions in its place. A well-con- 
structed instrument (for to call it a toy 
only, though in its dissected form it makes 
a very good one, would be to give it a cha- 
racter below its merits) has recently been 
produced by Mr. A. Essex, which is, we 
think deserving of high estimation among 
means of amusement belonging to the class 
we have mentioned. It is a perspective 


representation of a castle upon a horizontal 
plane surface, and to all appearance greatly 
out of drawing, but which, upon being 
viewed from a certain point, appears up- 
right, and in the most perfect relief, so that 
it might be mistaken for an actual model of 
the building,—a mistake, indeed, which, to 


our knowledge, has more than once 
occurred with it, when well managed by a 
friend who had undertaken to be exhibitor. 
We conceive that an important use in Chris- 
tian education might be derived from various 
applications of optical science of this kind ; 
for the fact, thus demonstrable, that the 
senses, uninstructed and unaided, are inca- 
pable of informing us of the truth, leads, by 
an irresistible analogy, to the conclusion, 
that such also is the incapacity of the unin- 
structed and unaided human faculties in 
general, and that, conseqnently, independ- 
ent of Divine revelation, from which, origi- 
pally, all instruction is derived, the human 
mind could never arrive at the truth, at all. 
If a little work had accompanied the Scia- 
graphicon, directing the young mind to these 
reflections, and explaining at the same time 
the principle of the deception as a matter 
of science, its utility, we think, would been 
enhanced : as it is, however, we have great 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the good 
taste in which Mr. Essex has produced his 
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novelty, the success of which, we hope, will 
encourage him to pursue his plan, and (by 
introducing a variety of subjects, together, 
perhaps, with the accompaniment we have 
suggested,) to improve it. 


ee 
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Observations on their Condition and apprehended 
Extinction. 


Tuere is an evil connected with the progress 
of civilization, which is certainly not one of 
the consequences contemplated by ‘its en- 
lightened and active agents, but rather the 
result of the mere power necessarily arising 
out of it—a power not always under the 
guidance of wisdom, morality, or religion. 
The evil alluded to is, the gradual extinction 
of the rude and simple occupants of the 
territory upon which the more instructed 
and more enterprising nations are continu- 
ally encroaching. Were the principles of 
humanity and Christianity acted upon, as 
they ought to be, in the colonization of new 
lands, means would assuredly be sought 
out, by which the ignorant ante-possessors 
of the soil might be gradually rendered 
sharers in the knowledge and improvements 
of their intruding visitors, and become, 
ultimately, associated with them in rights 
and interests. Unhappily, however, through- 
out the history of modern, and, I regret to 
say, Christian colonization, the civilized man 
is seen obtruding his settlements upon the 
coasts of regions inhabited by beings formed 
like himself, and endued with speech, re- 
flection, and perception, whom he chooses 
to regard as his inferiors, and whom, if he 
does not enslave, he compels to recede far- 
ther and farther before him, while, at every 
remove, they perish, and the work of exter- 
mination proceeds with more or less rapidity 
on every side of him. This procedure, 
dreadful as it is to contemplate, has most 
strikingly characterized the settlements of 
Europeans in the new world of Columbus, 
during the lapse of three hundred years ; 
and whatever advantages have been derived 
from that great discovery by the various 
people of Spain, Portugal, Britain, France, 
or Germany, who have spread themselves 
over it, and who seem destined to hold it 
under governments emancipated from the 
feudalism of their European forefathers, there 
can be no doubt of that event having been 
the source of destructive calamities to the 
unhappy pre-occupants. Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, as well as other conquering and 
colonizing nations of antiquity, appear to 
have mingled and amalgamated themselves 
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with the several people among whom their 
soldiers or their merchants took up their 
abode, and to have imparted to the rude 
aborigines some portion, at least, of their 
arts and sciences ; but the modern European 
colonists, styling themselves Christians, 
have, with little relaxation and few excep- 
tions, carried on, either directly or indi- 
rectly, the work of extermination. Dis- 
guise it as they may,—fear, as they must, 
to acknowledge it to their own consci- 
ences,—they have, in despite of the scrip- 
ture truth which tells them that all men 
are descended from the same first parents, 
regarded the pre-occupants of America, 
every where, as beings of a different race, 
and have displayed a reluctance, amount- 
ing toa proud and contemptuous disgust, 
against these moral, social, and political 
connexions with them, which have been 
seen, in other parts of the globe, to make 
of two nations one people. Hence that 
awful, that unchristian process, ceaselessly 
goes on —not, indeed, with open blood- 
shed, but with silent certainty—in which 
the Christian descendants of Christian colo- 
nists are annihilating from the face of the 
earth the descendants of the earlier or 
original inhabitants. 

At the present period, when the call 
of humanity, in behalf of the negroes en- 
slaved in the British West India Islands, 
has been heard with so full and so gene- 
rous an effect in the British Houses of 
Parliament, it cannot be at variance with 
the prevailing sentiments of the British 
public, to ask, whether, as relates to our 
Canadian possessions, which include numer- 
ous Indian or aboriginal tribes, we are, as 
a nation, to be accessary to their extirpa- 
tion, or whether we are prepared to ad- 
mit them to the rights of our British 
colonists in those provinces, as the first 
step towards their moral and religious 
improvement. It is absurd to attempt to 
teach men the moral virtues, while you 
treat them, politically, as inferior beings: 
it is a direct contradiction, to impart to 
men the equalizing doctrines of Christianity, 
and at the same time to deny their natural 
and social equality with yourself. Is there 
not something impious in saying to the 
Indian, “ Let my God be thy God,” and at 
the same time forbidding him to sit with 
you in public council, to share with you in 
public interests, or to have a voice with you 
in the enactment of those public laws that 
ought with religious impartiality to protect 
him as well as yourself? 

It is estimated by Mr. C. Colton, in a 
recent work, in which, under the title of a 
“Tour of the American Lakes, &c.” he has 
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taken up the cause of the American Indians, 
and powerfully appealed to religion and 
humanity in their behalf, that of all the 
numerous tribes who, even less than a 
hundred years ago, possessed vast and po- 
pulous tracts which now constitute inde- 
pendent states in the great American republic, 
there remain in New England, at present, 
not twenty-six hundred, and in the state of 
New York very little more than five 
thousand. “ Inconveniences, restrictions, 
and annoyances,” says Mr. Colton, 
“naturally resulting from their insulated 
condition, and aggravated by the devices of 
these interested corporations (the pre-emp- 
tion companies,*) have been made to bear 
upon the tribes so habitually, and so severely, 
that they have long since begun to feel 
strong inducements to remove into regions, 
where they might be exempt from these 
vexatious molestations, and where they 
might enjoy privileges more congenial to 
their tempers and habits. The attachments 
of the aboriginal Americans to the graves of 
their fathers is proverbial! ‘But a per- 
petual dropping weareth a stone,’ It was 
impossible that even this strong and undy- 
ing passion, an innate principle, a religious 
virtue in man, should not ultimately yield 
to the almost innumerable and aggravated 
discomforts of life, of which they have found 


themselves the subjects in the state of New 
York, by the causes already adduced. The 
time had not come, when they could amal- 


gamate with the citizens. The law allowed 
them no common rights of citizenship. They 
are to this moment a proscribed race, liable, 
indeed, to the force of special statute if they 
offend ; but for ever barred from the pro- 
tection of common law, and excluded from 
the common rights.of the community. Their 
certain doom, therefore, in remaining in 
their ancient territories, thus surrounded 
and thus ‘proscribed, must be the final and 
inevitable extinction of their tribes.” 

The position of the Indian tribes in the 
vicinity of the United States has long been 
a matter of deep commiseration to men of 
humanity and religious sensibility, About 
twelve years ago, the Rev. Dr. Morse, who 
has highly distinguished himself by his 
report to congress on the situation, policy, 
and general statistics of the aboriginal tribes, 





* The American states justly determined that the 
right of purchasing lands of the Indians, in the first 
instance, was inherent in their respective governments, 
but, unhappily, the several states have most erroneously 
bartered away this right of pre-emption to certain 
capitalists, for valuable considerations. This value of 
land to be purchased, is converted into a sort of stock, 
which rises and falls in the market, according as the 
removal, ejectment, or extermination of certain tribes 
may be less or more anticipated. Avaricious specu- 
lation never conceived a plan subject to more horrible 
consequences ! 
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persuaded the New York Indians to open 
anegociation with the American government 
for a settlement in the North-West Territory. 
That territory is of immense extent, and was 
then inhabited principally by Indians almost 
wholly unacquainted with either the benefits 
or the corruptions of European civilization. 
This district was considered by Dr. Morse, 
even at a period so recent, to be sufficiently 
remote from the settlements of white men, 
particularly as the great lakes intervened, 
and formed its boundary. In consequence of 
this advice which was given in the pure spirit 
of benevolence, the New York tribes under- 
took the proposed negociation, by the suc- 
cess of which they hoped to be enabled to 
withdraw themselves from their restricted, 
painful, and actually destructive situation ; 
and to secure a retreat, to which they might 
convey their families, and enjoy, with the 
Christian religion, to which they are piously 
devoted, the rights denied them among a 
people who so proudly boast of their own 
freedom. The rev. Mr. Williams himself, an 
Indian by birth, highly intellectual, the priest 
and chief of his tribe, negociated, under the 
authority of the president of the United States, 
with the tribes of the North-West district. 
A treaty was made, in which the government 
of the United States became a party, and 
the New York Indians immediately began 
their removal. ‘ A new and interesting 
field of Indian society and of Indian em- 
pire,” says Mr. Colton, “remote from the 
encroachments and defended from the in- 
cursions of the white man, and under all 
the improvements of civilization and ad- 
vantages of Christianity, opened before them. 
The government of the United States was 
pledged to maintain the engagements be- 
tween the tribes themselves, to defend their 
rights against the cupidity of citizens from 
the States, and to lend all convenient aid 
in promoting their general improvement. 
It was, indeed, an interesting and a hope- 
ful vision.” To the Indians of the state 
of New York, who had so long felt their 
existence entangled amid the existences of 
the strangers, the invaders of their native 
soil, who had actually rendered them, the 
original possessors, the strangers upon it; to 
these unhappy people it seemed like taking 
possession of some long foretold, some 
long desired ‘land of promise!’ They 
began to establish themselves in their new 
settlements with emotions of joy, and mu- 
tual congratulations, under the guidance of 
their rev. chieftain, Mr. Williams, who 
ventured to encourage himself to believe, 
that the fondest wish of his heart was about 
to be accomplished. With humility, but 
with confidence, he ventured to take to his 
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breast the assurance, that his people would 
now have a locality, where, undisturbed, 
they might become a Christian nation, and 
might gradually adapt themselves to that 
knowledge of which they had received the 
rudiments, and of which they had in some 
degree, cultivated the habits, This was, 
indeed, an exhilarating prospect to a man 
in his interesting position ; to an Indian of 
benevolent heart and comprehensive mind ; 
a warm patriot, a zealous Christian. Was 
it not a prospect, in itself, for its own beauty 
and philanthropy, even without reference to 
the engagement respecting it, in which the 
American republic had placed __ itself, 
worthy of being fostered, and, by every 
possible means, realized, by the government 
of a great and liberal confederacy of inde- 
pendent states ? 

But what has been the result of these ex- 
pectations? Is it possible that a prospect of 
such promise, to the injured and long-suffer- 
ing Indian, should have been clouded and 
destroyed, and that by a free and mighty 
people, who are indebted to these very In- 
dians for the land on which they have raised 
their greatness? Alas, the North-West Ter- 
ritory, where the New York Indians had 
taken, as they hoped, their permanent abode, 
became, in a very few years, desirable for 
the white settlers from the eastern states. 
The peninsula of Michigan, lying near Lake 
Huron, rapidly became the resort of a white 
population, sufficiently numerous to aspire 
to a rank among the states of the Union. 
Already have the pre-emption companies 
begun, in anticipation of the farther removal 
of the Indians, to calculate the value of the 
lands on which those unhappy beings, with 
exertions thus paralyzed in the midst of 
their newly founded hopes, have scarcely 
had time to settle themselves ; and already 
have the white intruders, according to their 
customary practice, fomented quarrels be- 
tween the peaceable tribes from New York, 
and the less cultivated tribes of that district, 
in order to facilitate and hasten their re- 
moval. ‘Commissions of investigation,” 
says Mr. Colton, “ clothed with authority 
to institute new and final arrangements, 
have been sent upon the ground, which dis- 
regarded and trampled upon the rights of 
the Indians, and their reports and recom- 
mendations have been respected. And now, 
another president and a new administration 
have come to power, whose avowed policy 
is, to remove all the Indian tribes west of 
the Mississippi; and who are using all 
possible endeavours to accomplish it !” 

It is impossible to read this narrative, 
without perceiving, in the destiny of the 
North American Indians, something awful, 
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and, if possible, more inhuman and infa. 
mous than in that of the negroes themselves. 
To these last, England has, however tardily, 
opened the gate of civilized society, and 
offered the wages of independent labour ; 
but the American Indian is thrust from 
the limits of civilization, and is forbidden to 
rest his foot upon its borders: he is not a 
slave, but is persecuted and driven from 
vale to vale, from hill to hill, from desert to 
desert: he is not compelled to toil for 
another, but he is deprived of all means of 
procuring food for himself: he is not in 
chains, but he has no home—a vast conti- 
nent is before him, but destruction and 
death are behind him, and on every side of 
him! Dr. Morse, when he formed the 

lan on which the New York Indians acted, 
Fad higher and more philanthropic ideas. 
He sought to save the Indians from exter- 
mination, and actually to connect them 
politically with the United States, There 
is, indeed, no other means of saving that 
people from total and certain, although pro- 
tracted, destruction; and, as the question 
involves the fate of other people in other 
colonies, there needs no apology for con- 
cluding this slight essay, upon a subject so 
important in point of religion and humanity, 
with a short passage from Dr. Morse’s Re- 
port to Congress. 

* The expectation is, that a great part of 
the Stockbridge Indians, with numbers of 
the St. Regis tribe, of the Six Nations, of the 
Munsees, Nanticokes, Delawares, and others, 
in the course of the next season, 1822, will 
emigrate, and plant themselves on this pur- 
chase (in the North-West Territory, which 
had been made pursuant to the Doctor’s re- 
commendation.) Should this take place, a 
colony will be formed at once, and a current 
to it created ; and should its foundations be 
broad, and laid with wisdom, there is 
little doubt of its gradual increase. Should 
the plan be popular with the Indians, (and 
the prospect is, that it will be,) a darge 
colony, enough perhaps to form a territory, 
or a State, may be ultimately collected here, 
educated together, and received into the 
Union, and to the enjoyment of the pri- 
vileges of citizens. 

Let regulations be made to prohibit the 
introduction of white settlers within the 
limits of this territory—that is, within limits 
bounded south by Illinois, east by Michi- 
gan, north by Superior, and west by the 
Mississippi, Let this territory be reserved 
exclusively for Indians, in which to make 
the proposed experiment of gathering into 
one body as many of the scattered and 
other Indians, as may choose to settle 
there—to be educated, become citizens, 


and, in due time, to be admitted to all 
the privileges common to other territories 
and states of the Union. Such a course 


would probabiy save the Indians,” 


—— 
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We are requested by the Committee of the 
above Association, to give publicity to the 
following notice.— 

Prize Essays,—Proposed by the Medical 
Reform Association, for the three best 
Essays on the following subject—three 
prizes are offered : 


Subject.—“ On the present state of the 
Medical Science and Practice in the United 
Kingdom, and the most advisable and effi- 
cient mode of promoting the advancement 
and the improvement of both, in all their 
branches.” 

“ For the best essay will be awarded the 
sum of £50 sterling: for the second, the 
sum of £30: for the third, the sum of £20. 

Conditions.—1. The competition is open 
to all persons, whether of the medical pro- 
fession or not, and the award will be made 
in public. 2. The essays are to be written 
in the English, French, or Latin languages, 
and these only. 3. They must be trans- 
mitted to Dr. Epps, 89, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, London, on or before the 
ist day of March, 1834. 4. They must be 
clearly and neatly written, and not in the 
hand-writing of the author. 5, Each essay 
is to bear a motto, and to be accompanied 
by a sealed letter, with a corresponding 
motto to that inscribed upon the essay, 
Within the sealed letter must be the name 
and the place of residence of the author, 
6. None of the letters will be opened by 
those connected with the writers of the suc. 
cessful essays ; and the unsuccessful essays 
will be delivered, upon satisfactory refer- 
ence by Dr. Epps. The prize essays will 
be returned to their accredited authors, who 
may, if they think proper, publish them for 
their own advantage, or otherwise they will 
be published by the Association. 

Signed, by order of the Association, 


Joun Epps, M.D, Hon. Sec. 


N.B.—One hundred pounds, the amount 
of the three prizes, are already lodged with 
the Treasurer, Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P., 
who, with the other judges, will publicly 
deliver the several sums, as they shall be 
awarded to the successful candidates. The 
names of the other adjudicators will be pub. 
lished at a future and not distant period. 

J. E. 
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In further prosecution of their object they 
have addressed a circular to all the Univer- 
sities on the Continent, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy. 

GenTLeEMEN—The very imperfect and 
dangerous condition of the healing art, in 
every portion of the Britjs!. dominions, has 
at length arrested a degree of attention, 
which cannot fail to lead to the most bene- 
ficial results, With the view of altering 
this condition, a most difficult, extensive, 
and complicated undertaking, the medical 
corporation of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, have already 
been called upon by the honourable the 
House of Commons, to furnish the House 
with all the by-/aws, under which the 
practice of physic is regulated in their 
respective jurisdictions, 

n order still further to promote the desir- 
able objects connected with this undertak- 
ing, and to render the medical profession as 
a and useful as possible, several mem- 

rs of the British legislature in conjunc- 
tion with some eminent medical practi- 
tioners, have resolved to call public atten- 
tion to the defective state of the medical 
profession throughout this United Kingdom 

revious to a parliamentary inquiry, which 
as been agreed to take place in the next 


session of —— on that important sub. 
> 


ject. And, as there cannot exist on their 
part the slightest doubt of receiving the 
cordial co-operation of all persons who are 
engaged in Europe, and in the United 
States of America, in advancing the interests 
of medicine, they have not hesitated to 
apply to you for such information as it may 
be in your power, and consistent with your 
early convenience, to furnish. 

It is desired to know the nature and the 
duration of the preliminary education of 
medical students; the particular branches 
of knowledge which are considered essen- 
tially necessary, as well as those that are 
collateral and usually studied; and the 
ordinary expense of such course. The 
precise curriculum, in which the medical 
studies are pursued in your university or 
school, particularly as regards the branches 
upon which attendance is prescribed to the 
medical students—the mode in which they 
obtain qualifications or degrees, (and the 
nature of these degrees,) to practise the 
healing art in each of the branches of Phar- 
macy, Obstetricity, Surgery, and Me- 
dicine. 

In addition to the above information, the 
Committee further request to know the 
number of the medical profession, and the 
selative numbers of each branch of the pro- 
fession, and some account of their situation, 
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both in the eye of the State and of Society. 
What is the scale of their remuneration for 
professional services, and whether their fees 
are recoverable by law? Whether empirics 
are tolerated, and nostrums permitted to be 
sold; and, if so, under what regulations ? 
also, what penalties are incurred by those 
persons who practise without being legally 
qualified ; and by those, who, being quali- 
fied, may be convicted of mal-practices ? 
Have you any public body, or persons 
having authority to examine the quality of 
drugs in the chemists or apothecaries’ shops ? 
Are there any laws or regulations to secure 
to the sick the advantage of genuine medi- 
cines, and that these should be. properly 
compounded ? 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, should it ap- 
pear to you that the Committee have been 
guilty of any omissions in their inquiries, 
they will feel themselves particularly obliged 
by your supplying them in your answer, 
which they shall anxiously expect. 

They have further to requesi, that if this 
address to you be defective or incorrect, 
you will impute it to the true cause, the 
want of proper information, and not to any 
intentional disrespect. 

Please to direct your answer to Dr. Epps, 
the Honorary Secretary, 89, Great Russell- 
street, London, under cover to Viscount 
Palmerston, Secretary of State for foreign 
affairs, London, and through the British 
Minister at 

I have the honour to subscribe myself 
with the highest consideration, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
Epwarp Harrison, M.D. 
Chairman, 
Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
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Egede, the Moravian Missionary.—So 
late as the year 1734, the small-pox had 
never made its appearance in Greenland. 
A young native of the country was the first 
who brought the infection, on his return 
from Copenhagen ; he died soon after his 
arrival, and the disease extended through 
the whole settlement. The inhabitants, 
unacquainted with the nature of the dis- 
temper, knew not what remedy to apply, 
and had besides few means of relief during 
the severity of the winter; of course, many 
of them died. Out of two hundred 
families that lived within two or three miles 
of the Danish colony, there were scarcely 
thirty left: several Danes also perished. 
Many of the natives, upon discovering the 
first symptoms of the malady, would apply 
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for assistance and an asylum to a mis- 
sionary, J. Egede by name, who, since his 
arrival in the island, had been very kind to 
them. The priest always received them 
with more than Christian hospitality, lodg- 
ing them in his own apartments, which 
could contain a pretty large number. Many 
of them died in his house; and he would 
often get up in the night to remove the dead 
bodies in order to prevent the infection. 
Amongst those that expired in his arms, 
was an old man, who till then had proved 
insensible to the exhortations of Egede, 
and had only turned them into ridicule ; 
but he now could not but be moved by his 
attention, and the excellence of the religion 
he recommended. Before breathing his 
last, he addressed him in the following 
words :—“ You have done for us what 
our own countrymen would hardly have 
done. You have assisted us, and have 
buried our dead to prevent their being 
devoured by the ravens and wild beasts. 
You have pointed out to us the road to 
happiness, and a blessed life of felicity 
after this.” — What an eulogium ! 


The Quaker’s silent Meeting.—A tra- 
veller, having long resided in foreign coun- 
tries, determined, on his return to England, 
to become religious. On looking round 
among the numerous sects, he at length 
made choice of the Quakers, and accord- 
ingly began to attend their meetings ; but 
unfortunately he found that they were 
begun, continued, and ended, in silence. 
This he bore with a becoming degree of 
patience for some time; but his stock was 
at length exhausted, and he resolved to 
come no more. On this last occasion, 
finding the meeting likely once more to 
terminate in silence, he stood up, and 
exclaimed, in a tone of passion,-—‘* Well, 
this is enough to tire the Sevil. We are 


glad to hear it, (gravely replied a vene- 
rable old Friend,) it is for this very pur- 
pose that we sit in silence.’ 


Emerson, the Mathematician. — The 
celebrated Emerson was a very communi- 
cative person, but felt impatient if the 
person he was instructing did not readily 
comprehend him. A neighbouring geome- 
trician once called upon him, to request 
the solution of a problem of Euclid.— 
Emerson was at the time on the roof of his 
house, repairing the thatch. He came 
down immediately, and with a piece of 
chalk solved the problem on his hat. His 
neighbour not readily understanding it, 
Emerson bade him take the hat home with 
him, and return it when he had discovered 
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the solution ; and immediately returned to 
his labour as a thatcher. 
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Enormous Distance of the Stars.—1n the proportion 
of 200,000 to 1, then, at least must the distance of the 
nearest fixed star from the sun exceed that of the 
sun from the earth. ‘The latter distance, as we have 
already seen, exceeds the earth's radius in the pro- 
portion of 24,000 to 1; and, lastly, to descend to or- 
dinary standards, the earth’s radius is 4,000 of our 
miles. ‘The distance of the nearest star, then, cannot 
be so smal! as 4,800,000,000 radii of the earth, or 
19,200 000,000,000 miles! How much larger it may 
be, we know not. 

Remarkable Change of Diurnal Variation.—On Satur- 
day, the 3ist of August, the south end of the diurnal 
variation needie used by Captain Kater, at Limerick, 
made an extraordinary deviation to the westward of 
of nearly half a degree. ‘his occurred about seven 
minutes before 4 p.m. At3h. 50m. p.m. it was 
19 10” west of zero, aud at 3h. 55 m. between 40” 
and 50’ west of zero. Iiad this remarkable occur- 
rence any thing to do with the severe gale of that 
day ? the same gale which was felt on the south-east 
coast of England so severely, but scarcely any of it 
at Limerick. 

John Metoren, the Indian Chief and Preacher.— 
The elocation of the New York ludians was un- 
adorned in style, and mild in manner. Resting prin- 
cipally upon their written communications, they had 
not much to say. (At the Council held at Green 
jay, between the Commissioners of the United 
States and the Indians of New York and the North- 
west district, in August 1830.)—Their education and 
long intercourse with the whites had entirely dis- 
robed them of the native wildness of Indian elo- 
quence. John Metoxen, however, an aged and vene- 
rable chief of the Stockbridges, (than whom a man of 
more exalted worth cannot be found on earth,) on 
the last day of the council, as all attempts at recon- 
ciliation and adjustment of differences had failed 
addressed himself sentimentally to his brethren of 
the Menomewies and Winnebagoes, and also to the 
Commissioners, in a strain {most sublime and touch- 
ing ; and with a respect and comeneye towards the 
feelings of all concerned, unrivalled. Metoxen is 
about sixty years old, and head chief of his tribe, 
By his language and manner he first brought us into 
the presence of God, so that we felt ourselves to be 
there. Even the wild Indians are a most religious 
people, and a pattern of piety to many who are 
called Christians ; that is, they always acknowledge 
a superintending Providence. They never begin, nor 
end a speech, without a reference to the Great Spirit. 
But John Metoxen is a Christian ; and he has enlight- 
ened and practical views of the Christian's God; and 
on the occasion now under consideration he made us 
fee] his superiority, not only as a Christian, but as a 
man. He appealed to the solemn engagements of the 
New York Indians on the one hand, and of the Me- 
nomenies and Winnebagoes on the other, as the ori- 
ginal contracting parties, now at variance ; he called 
on the Commissioners tO witness the ‘repeated and 
solemn pledges of government, to secure the fulfil- 
ment of these engagements ; he depicted the anxious 
progress and unfortunate result of the present coun- 
cil ; with inimitable delicacy and becoming manli- 
ness, he freely confessed his diffidence in the present 
measures of government, relating to this affair; he 
solemnly declared, that his only confidence now 
rested in ‘the God of nations, who had propounded 
himself the guardian of the oppressed, and the 
avenger of their wrongs ; and, whatever might be- 
come of himself, of his family, or of his people, he 
felt, that it was now his last and only prerogative, to 
surrender their cause into the hands of their God. 
**God is witness,” said he, lifting up his eyes to 
heaven : ‘‘ Brothers, 1 have no more to say.”’"—Colten’s 
Tour of the American Lakes, 

Mr. Wilberforce.—A contemporary, speaking of this 
truly Christian philanthropist, says—He was an ho- 
nour, not to this or that denomination of Christians, 
but to human nature; having for above thirty years 
been unceasing in his efforts to improve the social and 
moral condition of humanity in all parts of the globe. 
His philanthropy was conducted on the most magni- 
fleent and comprehensive scale ; and was religious in 
the noblest sense of the term.— How different the fame 
of such a man, from that noisy notoriety which at- 
tends the conqueror! ‘The one lights up the memory 
with an instant stream of sunshine upon the heart 
purifying and elevating the spirit with happy and 
peaceful images ; the other beclouds the mind with 
ecenes of despairiug sorrow, ruin, and wholesale car 
page. The name of Wilberforce is written with a 
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sunbeam upon the heart; that of Napoleon with a 
Min * di 4 the gloom of earthquake and eclipse.” 

Soden — halo that once surrounded the heads of 

ae epee. is now fast fading “‘ into the 

po light of day ;” we are become ashamed of 

our vulgar adoration; we have taken down our gods 


GLEANINGS.—LITERARY NOTICES. 


question are still unexplored. Mr. Madden su; ts 
his theory by some ingenious uments, @ ex 

presses his astonishment that, am all the expen- 
Sieere lavished on antiquarian research, it never 
occurred to any of the learned and opulent of 
Europe, that the riches of the Pyramids still remain 





from their lofty pedestals ; and if we do to 
our fellow-beings in fatare, i it will be to such as elevate 
the human character and condition—not to the de- 
stroyers, but the benefactors of our race. 
pepe’ ae he Indians.—When all the other 
a art have failed, and the patient 
ian’s last resource is to the 


Medicine 
powers of the heal! 
» mag’ 

All the famil 


still declines, the In 
influence of the drum and dance. 


of heart-a ling an 

ow t toa ancing es ; the entire circle 
pees e, and move | in solemn order, time-keep- 
ng to the summons; the chief mourner sobs and 
howls ; and round the: + ay mag , muttering prayers hour 
after hour, and day after day, till they have drummed 
and danced and howled the wretched victim into the 
arms of death. In this extremity all other means, all 
other medi and the of nature, 
perhaps, scrupulously withholden. Every thing 
Dow Miepend s on the miraculous influence of the 
charm. The yetatives must nave es the patient 
depends on faith patient 
be an infant, the ee and agonized mother will 
every mow and then catch it up in her arms, _ 

dance around the circle, weeping and sadly moanin 

If the patient be an adult, and have sufficient strength, 
it is di ed of great im portance that h he or she should 
Ana able, and join the tow di . 


the patient is supported 
the arms of relatives. When he is entirely 4 veo f 
he 43 the dance paeeey Passive ; ond 
gradually, 


anxiety Shen t to a higher pitch ; the. drum sounds with 
More earnest beat; the contagion of sobbing and 
moaning . and becomes universal ; the circle 
of friends and neigh- 





must have faith,—al 








- A 
Sousa, <— soon catch the sad spirit of the occasion ; 


and soangit aggravate to a storm; and, as 

be e the patient sinks and expires, 

er the overwhelming weight of this furious tem- 

post of lugubrious passion —And this is called the 

medicine-dance. Rarely, the strength of the patient’s 

constitution braves the assault, and he rises and lives 

notwithstanding ; and these instances of Ranger 

se toa ion, in the phil of the 

ndians, the miraculous citengy of the meaus. —Col- 
ton’s Tour of the rican Lakes. 


Indian re yy .—The wild Indians are not bad 
in Managing t few facts which they have in their 
Possession ; and or are certainly possessed of unri- 
valled skill i in nifying trifles and dignifying 
nothings. They wil deliver themselves of the fol- 
lowing sentence, (which, by the bye, is only one 
word :)—** Ye rensetavakarange akowa,”—in a manner 
to astound all one’s senses, and raise the highest ex- 

And, lo! when it comes to be inte ted, 

greatest fiddie possible ;” alias, a 

m,” which he had seen in the white 

man’s council-house : and which he wished to de- 

8c) to his own people. —Colton’s Tour of the Ame- 
rican Lakes. 


Pontius Pilate.—\n the neighbourhood of Vienne, 
about twenty miles from Lyons, stand the ruins ofa 
tall square Roman tower, called ** Tour de Maucon- 
seil.” The legends of the country affirm that this 
was the abode of Pontius Pilate, and that in a fit of 
despair and frenzy he threw himself from its windows 
into the Rhone, where he perished.—This: point the 

Catholics must settle as they can with the 
wiss, who maintaiu that he drowned himself in > 
little Alpine lake on the mountain which bears h 
name ; and that the storms by which it is Panna 
tated are occasioned by the writhings of his per- 
turbed spirit. 


The Pyramids.—Mr. Madden, in his speculation on 
the purposes for which the Pyramids of Egypt were 
ted, seems to be of opinion, contrary to all who 

eir to the subject, that they 
were not intended as general cemeteries, or, as a 
depository t 4 = of the sovereigns who 
raised them, = that ‘they were consecrated to the 
mysteries of the Egyptian religion, and that the 
chambers which could throw light on that curious 








erec 
have 


Mr. Madden is of Oey thatasum of 
five or six thousand pounds would be. fully adequate 
to the task of laying open the greatest py: , and 
exploring its most secret recesses. 

Anecdote of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester.—‘* Once 
there happened a sudden rumour among the ple, 
that he should die iy > a day ora. which fell not 
indeed, but by mean thereof his c dressed him 
that day no dinner, whereof when e - oo at his 
ordinary houre, which was always ten of the clocke, 
he reproved him for the same, asking why he did 
The cooke answered, that he and all others — for 
his execution. Well, eayd he, then take this fora 

eperal rule: make ready my dinoer always at my 

ue houre, and if thou see me dead before, then eat 
it thyself, If myseif be alive, Il will pever eat one 
bitt the less.” —LHari, M.S, 7047. 
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* Part 57 of the National Portrait Gallery, with Me- 
moirs ot Admiral Lord Rodeey ; ; Mauzio Clementi ; 
and | Wilkie, Esq., R. 

Part VILL. of a new edition of the Neteus Portrait 
Gallery, with Memoirs of the Duke of York ; Admi- 
ral Lord Collingwood ; aod Thomas C ampbell, Esq. 

Baines’s Iistory of Lancashire, Part X 

Wilberforce’s Practical View of the prevailing Re. 
ligious System of Professed Christians, in the higher 
and middle Classes in this Country ; contrasted with 
Real Christianity. With . — of the Author, by 
the Rev. ‘Thomas Price. 

Melchisedek. By the Pee my of Balaam. 

Memoir of James | cd Taylor. By Dr. J. H. 
and B. H. Rice, of New Y 

Sunday Lessons for Little Children ; with a Fron- 
nt ece. By Mrs. Barwell, 

‘he Value of Money. By Mrs, Barwell. 

The Teacher's Offering for 1833. 

The Case of the Dissenters ; in a Letter addressed 
to the Lord Chancellor. 

Mauna’s Botanic Garden, Part 9. 

Literary Recreation ; or, Scenes from Real Life, 
By Rev. J. Young, Author of Record of Providence, 
&c. &c. 1 vol. 12mo 

A Second Edition of the History of the Peninsular 
War. By Lieut.-C ol. Leith Hay, M. P. is pow pub- 
lished in 2 vols. small 8vo, with 22 Engravings, at 
10s. 6d. cloth, boards. 

Dupin’s Mathematics le applied to the 
Useful and Fine Arts, and adapted to the State of 
the Arts in England. By Dr. Birkbeck. 

In the Press. 

The Life and Labours of Adam Clarke, L.L. D. to 
which will be added, an Historical Sketch of the 
Controversy concerning the Sonship of Christ, parti- 
cularly as coonected with the Proceedings “of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference. 

The Curate of Marsden; or, Pastoral Conversa- 
tions between a Minister and his Parishioners. By 
E, & M. Attersoll, authors of “Thomas Martin,” 
“ The Contrast, * &e. 

A new work on Ancient and Modern Egypt, en- 
titled Egypt and Mohammed Ali; or, Travels in the 
Valley of the Nile. By James Augustus St. John. 

A new and much improved edition of Clark's In- 
troduction to ee By Mr, Washbourne. 

the Cabinet Annual Register, and Historical, Poli- 
ve. Biographical, and Miscell Chronic] 
° 

In Monthly Poy (uniform with the works of 
Byron, Scott, &c.) the publication of Hume and 
Smollett’s History of England ; with a Continuation 
from the  -: of George Ill. to 1835. By the 
Rev. ‘IT. S. Hughes, B.D. Prebendary of Peter- 
borough. 

The eleventh edition of Butter’s Etymological 
Speiiing Book and Expositor, enlarged. 

In two handsome vols. 8vo. a luminous Com- 
mentary on the Old jand New Testament: with Prac- 
tical Reflections. By Rev. J. Sutcliffe, A. M. 

Taxation and Janam eae By R., ‘Torrens, 
Eaq., M.P. FLR.S. 1 vol. & 

A’’Memoir of Richard Hatch, late Student of the 
Baptist College, Bristol ; interspersed with, Select 
Remains. 
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